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Astes. 
“ PARSON”: “ PERSON,” 

The origin and connexion of these words, simple 
as they appear, have never yet received a satis- 
factory solution. Most of our lexicographers and 
etymologists have offered explanations, but usually 
in a very tentative and hesitating manner. At 
intervals widely apart the question has been raised 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” but only very slightly 
touched upon and with no satisfactory result. See 
2-4 S. iv. 186; 3S. i. 484; 5S, v. 108, 214; 
vi. 166. 

My attention has been drawn to the subject by 
& passage in a recently published collection of 
essays by M. Littré, the great French lexicographer, 
entitled Etudes et Glanures. The essay is headed 
“Pathologie Verbale,” and is a very interesting 
study of the malformations, confusions, alterations 
of meaning, and changes in form which have 
occurred in the French language in the course of 
ages. Personne is brought forward as an example 
of words of low origin which have risen in the 
scale of dignity. M. Littré states, what is agreed 
on all hands, that persona in Latin signifies the 
mask of metal or bark which was used by the 
ancient actors in performing their parts. When 
of metal it was supposed to aid in giving resonance 





to the voice—per-sono (I sound through). Per- 
sonation was thus putting on the mask of another 
character. The author proceeds :— 

“Cela fait, notre vieille langue s’attachant unique- 
ment au role public et considérable que la persona jouait 
autrefois, et la purifiant de ce qu'elle avait de profane, se 
servit de ce mot pour signifier un ecclésiastique con- 
stitué en quelque dignité. C'est encore le sens que ce 
mot a dans la langue anglaise (parson), qui nous I'a em- 
prunté avec sa métamorphose d’acception. Nous avons 
été moins fideles que les Anglais a la tradition; et 
délaissant le sens que nous avions créé nous-mémes, nous 
avons imposé a personne l'acception générale d’homme ou 
de femme quelconques. Le mot anglais, qui est le nétre, 
n’a pas subi cette régression, ou plutét n’a pas laissé 
percé le sens, ancien aussi, d homme ou femme en géné- 

al. En effet, cette acception se trouve dés le treiziéme 
siecle.” 

Here we are distinctly told, first, that parson and 
person were originally the same word ; secondly, 
that in its adoption in French the primary applica- 
tion of personne (originally persone) was to an 
ecclesiastic, from which the English word parson 
is taken ; thirdly, that whilst in French the original 
application has been lost, and the word applied, in 
a general sense, to an individual, in English no 
such change has taken place, and that parson or 
person is never employed with us in such a sense. 

One is disposed to receive with respect and 
attention everything which is put forward by 
a littérateur of such eminence as M. Littré, but 
there is here either some strange misunderstanding 
or he has fallen into serious error. He states that 
persona or personne was never used in a general 
sense before the thirteenth century. What are 
we, then, to make of such passages as these ?— 
“petitoris personam capere, accusatoris deponere ” 
(Quintilian) ; “ ecquz persona pacifica desideretur,” 
“certis personis et ztatibus” (Cicero). The fact 
is, persona was used by the Romans in precisely 
the same sense as person amongst us. 

It is quite true that in the Low Latin of the early 
Middle Ages persona was applied to any office of 
distinction or dignity, and the clerics were called 
persone ; hence in French of the twelfth century 
parish priests are called persones, for which curé 
was afterwards substituted, and persone fell into 
disuse. From being applied as a distinctive term 
of honour, about the thirteenth century it took the 
more general sense of distinguishing individuals, 
but this was only a revival of the Latin use of the 
word. Thus, as quoted by M. Littré in his dic- 
tionary from the thirteenth century, “II pot aler 
en se propre persone par devant le seigneur.” 

The strangest part of the statement, however, is 
that the English have never adopted person in 
a general sense, meaning individual. There is 
scarcely a word in more common daily use, from 
the notice-board warning all persons from tres- 
passing, through the ambiguous “ young person” 
who is supposed to be superior to a “‘ woman,” but 
inferior to a “lady,” to “that person” who has 
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conducted himself as no gentleman would do. I | 


have read the passage over and over again, to see if 
I have thoroughly understood its meaning, but I 
can make nothing else of it. 

Leaving M. Littré, let us now see what our own 
philologists make of the word. 

Bailey (ed. 1747) interprets parson as “the 
person who should take care of the souls of his 
parishioners.” 

Blackstone, in his Commentaries, bk. i. ch. ii., 
has given the cue to most of the dictionary deriva- 
tions. He says :— 

“A parson, persona ecclesia, is one that bath full 
possession of all the rights of a parochial church. He is 
called parson, persona, because by his person the Church, 
which is an invisible body, is represented.” 

Mr. Marsh, in his Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage, ridicules this derivation, and supports Skinner 
in his derivation from parecianus—parishon— 
parson. Johnson quotes both derivations without 
giving the preference to either. Richardson does 
the same. Probably the most absurd derivation 
is that given by Noah Webster, and indorsed by 
the Imperial Dictionary, viz., pfarrherr, lord of 
the benefice or living. Ogilvie (The Student's Dic- 
tionary) supports Blackstone, as does Mr. Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood, though the Latin quotation 
given by the latter, “Laicus quidam magne per- 
sone,” hardly supports his view. 

A writer in “N. & Q.,” 5" 5S, v. 108, quotes 
from Ewald a derivation from Gr. Tpoowr7rov. 
This no doubt means much the same thing as Lat. 
persona, but the derivation is inadmissible. 

Archbishop Trench, in his Select Glossary, has 
an article on person, but makes no allusion to 
parson. 

Mr. Blackley, in his interesting book on Word 
Gossip, goes very fully into the question, and 
maintains, in contradiction to Blackstone, that 
“the word parson is in fact equivalent to parishion, 
a compression of parochianus, which as a substan- 
tive means one belonging to a parish. We Eng- 
lish have taken parochianus in one sense, parson, 
for the minister belonging to a parish ; the French 
have taken it in another, paroissien, the inhabitant 
belonging to a parish,” which is pretty nearly 
Skinner's view. 

In the midst of this mélée of contradictions who 
shall decide? There seems to be on both sides too 
much of assumption and too little attention to the 
real facts of the case. The essential principle in 
all etymological inquiries is to get at the history 
of the word—to trace it back to its earliest form 
and signification. Acting on this line we shall 
find that in this case, as in many others, the shield 
has two sides, both correct. There is a double 


derivation, each independent of the other. The 
earliest appearance of persone in the sense of parson 
is in Robert of Gloucester, at the latter end of the 


“ Zuf a man of holi chkirche half eni lay fé 
Persone other wat he be,” &c. 

Probably the earliest instance of person in the 
sense of individual is in Wickliffe’s translation of 
2 Cor. i.: “While also ye helpen in preier for 
us that of the persones of many facis of that glory- 
ing that is in us,” &e. ; 

Now these are not native English words, nor are 
they directly imported from Latin. At that early 
period all our Latin words were derived through 
the French. Persona in the early Middle Ages 
was used for any dignity, whether lay or clerical, 
We read, a.p. 741, in an epistle of Boniface to 
Zachariah, “ Laicus quidam magne persone ad 
nos veniens dicebat.” With the increasing in- 
fluence of the clergy it became almost exclusively 
appropriated by them, so that persone and clerici 
were nearly synonymous. When the French lan- 
guage took form and shape, persona became modi- 
fied into persone. Thus we read in the twelfth 
century, “ Deien, arcediachre, persones, e abé.” 
The original idea of individuality in Lat. persona 
had not been lost, and it reappeared in the thir- 
teenth century, as [ have shown above. Persone, 
in the sense of cleric, then disappeared in French. 
In our own language the difference of pronunciation 
between person and parson maintained the dis- 
tinction which had taken place before the words 
were imported. 

The derivation of parson from parochianus, 
through paroshin, will not hold good ; such a word 
never was applied in England to a priest. The 
French parotssien was represented in English by 
parisshens, now parishioner, meaning the laity 
of a parish. The following extract from Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision (fourteenth century) shows 
this clearly :— 

* And yvele is this y-holde 
In parisshes of Engelonde ; 
For persons and parissh preestes 
That sholde the peple shryve, 
Ben curatours called 
To knowe and to hele 
Al that ben hir parisshens.” 

In the Promptorium Parvulorum (fifteenth 
century) persone is explained in two senses, as 
®& man in general and as a curate. Blackstone, 
therefore, is wrong in asserting that the parson is 
so called because he represents the Church in his 
person, for parson as cleric preceded person as in- 
dividual. Both words are equally importations, 
and we took them with the meanings attached at 
the time. J. A. Pictoy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





THE PRICES OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY COMPARED. 
Iam constantly asked, What is the difference 
between the value of various articles in the Middle 





thirteenth century :— 





Ages as expressed in modern quantities? It is not 
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easy to answer such a question, but it may be 
worth your readers’ while to draw their own 
inferences for themselves as they may choose, 
from one table of comparative prices and another 
of expenditure. 

The first column is the average value of certain 
articles between 1261 and 1400; the second isa 
similar average for the ten years 1856-65; and 
the third is the increase or decrease in money 
prices to two places of decimals. In all cases but 
one (malt) duties are excluded. Duties on imports 
in the earlier period were slight. 

The second table is an estimate, gathered from 
a fairly large induction, of what two classes of 
persons, one of the upper middle, the other of the 
artisan or labouring class, would expend from an 
income say of 401. and of 5/1. respectively in the 
earlier period. I hope these figures will be, as all 
notes to yourreaders should be, pur avrTa wvuveTrotrt 








the 








1261-1400, 1856-65. Times, 
8. d. £ d,. 
Wheat 5 109 50 5 8°55 
Barley 4 33 35 3} 824 
Oats ... 2 5% 23 2 9-28 
Malt, best 410 64 14* 
Oxen 13 1} 191 4 
Sheep, best 1 10} 16 6 
Pigs, fat , a: 7 £3 10 
Fowls, couple nam 0 3% i 0 
Pigeons, dozen -. O 33 10 0 
Geese, each ... wn Fa 7 0 
Rabbits, each — = a 010 
Cheese, clove of 7 |b. O 43 4 6 
Butter * 0 4; 7 2 
Eggs, hundred (120) 0 45 8 7 
Lard, clove of 7Ib.... O 5} 5 10 
Candles, dozen Ib, .... 1 114 § 4 
Milk, gallon ... ove 0 UV 0 103 
Wax, Ib. ats ae: oe 1 8 
Sea c val, qr. t avs 1 44 4 0 é 
Faggots, hundred ... 2 83 20 0 7°39 
Salt, bushel... ... 0 6% 0114 1-75 
Iron, cwt. ... — © ll 0 181 
Linen, doz. yards... 6 3 20 0 3°20 
Table linen, doz. yds. 411 21 8 440 
Cloth, best piece of 24 
yards... .- 81 § 342 0 420 
Lead, fother ... .. 90 9 400 0 4:46 
Tin, cwt. . 2510 93 2 361 
Srass or copper, cwt. 25 24 104 0 401 
Herrings (1,200) ... ll 2 71 8 642 
Wine, gallon ... 0 6 8 0 13 00 
Oil, gallon... a oe 4 6 3°80 
Sugar, lb. ... ~— Fs On 05 —315 
Pepper, Ib. 1 3} 06 — 2654 
Labour :— 
Carpenter, week... 2 33 29 7 1280 
Mason - 2 2 30 0 13°85 
Reaping wheat,acre 0 7 14 0 24.00 
9 barley ,, 0 74 14 0 22-04 
ie oats oe 0 64 14 0 25°84 
Mowing, acre — = 3 4 0 8:00 
Thatching, week... 1 74 10 0 615 | 
Women's labour,weck 0 9 4 6 600 | 


* 1863.5 
63-5, 


+ The quarter of sea coal 
# ton. 





is reckoned at one-fifth of | 








£ d 
12 quarters wheat at 6s. - $12 0 
12 ~ malt at 4s, 10d 218 0 
15 a 0 ats at "2s. 6d. mm ae © 
7 acres meadow at 6s. ——  - 
3,080 lb. meat at éd.... “a 2 = 
50 couple fowls at 34 O14 7 
1 cwt. cheese... ‘ - 0 & 2 
1 cwt. butter... _ nm we es 
4 doz. lb. candles eee = = J 
UU exgs en . »» VSB te 
lewt. lard... . O 610 
500 gallons milk one 1 010 
Sundry spices - O & ¥ 
1,000 faggots or tall w ood . 1 7 2 
24 yards linen : ‘ O12 6 
12 yards table linen ... , © 40 
1 piece cl th, best i$ ] 4 
Fur and silk eee eee 115 Uv 
50 gallons wine at 6d. - 1 5 
2 bushels salt ” —_ a a } 
Housel ld furniture, &c. 1 & ¢ 
Shoes, &c aie » O18 O 
Household wages... u— = & 
Liveries ; aie — es 
Fish . 100 
Stable charges on . O10 0 
Rent... . _ . lilo vo 
37.62 «(13 
—_— wheat at 6s. ee 
malt at 3x. Vdd. 0 7 7 
800 Ib. "meat at jd. ... . O18 8 
Clothing Oly vu 
35 3 
James E. Tnoorotp Recers., 


Oxford, 


NEDITED LETTERS OF WILLIAM HONE. 

: left a public school in the spring of 1530, and 
read at home with a tutor until I went into resi- 
dence at Peter House, Cambridge, in the autumn 
of 1832. Hone’s Year Book came out in monthly 
parts during 1831, and, my scholastic studies not- 
withstanding, I found time to contribute several 
papers to its pages, and pen some (I confess) rather 
exacting epistles to its editor. His replies are so 
characteristic of their writer that I venture to send 
them to you for publication :— 

“*Good Mr.’* J. F. R.,—By the accident of purpose I 
omitted to acknowledge the article on ‘ Chess,’ de esi gning 
it to come into the April Part of the Year 2 yut that 
was of necessity postponed from an overwhelm of ‘articl 8 
beyond the limits of the month, and so ‘ Chess’ remains 
till May. Your paper is with the printer to go in with 
others on the same sulject. By the by, whence is the 
extract concerning the Chinese board! and from what 
work is the notice of the old Will? You will perceive 
from this, and from frequent notices on the wrappers, 
my anxious desire to subjoin authorities for all state- 
ments. 

“ For ‘A little Geste of Robin Hood’ I have already 
requested an artist to provide a drawing, which will be 


| an assurance to you, I hope, that I am far from indifferent 


to your communications. If there be anything (not in 





* T had addressed him as “‘ Good Mr. Hone.” 
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verse, or if in verse, not among the printed collections 
relating to the popular outlaw) which you can favor me 
with immediately I shall be glad to receive it—anything, 
é¢.g., topographical, localizing the spots of scenes in the 
ba!lad stories, &c., &c 

“D. A. isan old and very friendly correspondent. I 
am equally alive to your kindness, and it will be my mis- 
fortune if you do not become old too. 

“T am, Sir, 
* Yours most sincerely, 
“W. Hone. 

“13, Gracechurch Street, 4 April, 1831. 

“When I hear from you again will it please you to 
drop the veil J. F. R. and stand confessed ! but in this 
respect use your pleasure,” 


“13, Gracechurch Street, 4 June, 1831. 

“Sir,—I move an iron pen with a leaden hand to 
answer your note, and corroborate your complaint of me, 
which I take to amount to this, that I am a bad corre- 
spondent. In truth, I do not disclaim any imputation I 
deserve, and I hope I never shall. We differ—for you 
are a lively and ready writer, while I am a dull and pro- 
¢rastinating one. I would never write a letter if I could 
help it, and with this habit, or infirmity, or vice, or 
whatever it be, I never can, and therefore will not pre- 
tend to, become a good correspondent. 

* But, in fact, as connected with the Year Book, I am 
not aware that I can in justice to myself allow of a 
claim upon me for answers by letter to correspondents— 
if I did, I could not satisfy the claimants except by 
heartless civilities in such no-meaning notes as worthy 
editors oblige their correspondents with—short, com- 
plimentary, and illusory, 

“Now see—J. F. R. got a note from me, and then 
drew an inference that others would follow as of course, 
but then J. F. R. inferred from premises of his own pre- 
mising. I find, however, that I am verging towards an 
argumentative epistle, and will not weary you or myself, 
but come to the point. 

** Be pleased to look at the notices ‘ to Correspondents,’ 
in which Iam constrained to say the Year Book is not 
& magazine,—and then look at, and consider, a Part of the 
work, each of which is, or ought to be, devoted to some- 
thing appropriate to each day within that month. Then 
further consider the difficulty of compressing in that 
way, and of gratifying all who favor me with their 
contributions, At this moment there are eighty pages 
of matter set up at the printer's, not more than ten of 
which can come into the coming part for July, and sixty 
pages are composed of communications. You see, Sir, 
there will be some litt'e inconvenience attendant on 
endeavours, if I make them, to persuade the contributors 
they are not ill used, and yet to the best of my judg- 
ment, standing between them and the public, | am as 
equitable as a chancellor who is sworn and desires to do 
right 

“Dare I ask you to observe, further, the notices to 
Poetical Correspondents! These notices have been 
occasioned by an absolute deluge of verse, more than 
would fill the remainder of the year without a line of 
prose. 

“I think, were you to exchange positions with me, 
you would be as unable as I am to determine whether 
& communication would be suitable till it arrived. But 
look at the Year Book—it aims at brief notices and never 
divides Articles, I say this in reference to Robin Hood. * 
You know that in a collection of Ballads relating to him, 
published a few yeara ago, there are large accounts and 


* I had offered to contribute a life of this personage 
to the Year Book, 








particulars, and the book is accessible. I announce that 
nothing in the Avery Day or Table Book would be 
inserted in the Year Book. Of course I presume on 
a pre-knowledge of the former works on the part of 
correspondents, and in the first there is a minute and 
perhaps sufficient account of Robin ; yet any thing really 
interesting, and not long (of necessity, if you reflect, not 
long), I shall receive and insert with pleasure. The 
‘ Geste ' is among the Articles compo ed at the printing 
office, and will appear in the July (che next) Part, with 
particulars concerning the Morris Dance. As I mentioned 
before, it will be preceded by an engraving. 

“ From these statements I think you will gather any 
thing rather than indisposition to insertion of articles 
signed J. F. R., especially as articles with that signature 
have already appeared, and more especially when I in- 
form you that I have suitable papers of the date of 
February and March last for which room has not yet 
been found; among them are some of Mr. Allport’s, 
who, as contributing to the Every Day Book, | am bound 
to regard if I reapected him no otherwise ; and, by the by, 
as regards letter writing, though he is so old a corre- 
spondent, I never wrote to him till a month or two ago. 
You will judge therefore whether what you term ‘ un- 
reasonable neglect’ was intentional. 

“T am, Sir, 
* Yours very truly, 
“W. Hons.” 
13, Gracechurch Street, 1831, 6 December. 

* Dear Sir,— Although I have been in Warwickshire 
during the last three months I have not, according to 
your hope, forgotten J. F. R....... 

** For Mr. Scatcherd’s opinions I am no way respon. 
sible. The Yeer Book cannot be controversial. Were I 
to make it so, it would bear the character of a war-chariot 
instead of a common vehicle into which all may get and 
differ as they please, and full out without quarrelling. 

* Perhaps I may concur with you in your views con- 
cerning the application of church-income, and your view 
of learning among the clergy at the Reformation and 
since, and perhaps I may not. Do you remember that 
you imposed upon me abstinence from political allusion 
(which I had not made) in corresponding with you till 
the Reform Bill should be disposed of. Before that 
event the Year Book will be disposed of, and the end of 
that will necessarily terminate our communications, 
unless indeed I get at something similar, which lam 
not inclined to. With good wishes and thanks, 

“IT remain, Dear Sir, 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“W. Hone.” 

As I have mentioned anfe (6 S. i. 92), my per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Hone did not begin 
until June 15, 1833. 

J. Fotrer Russet, F.S.A. 

4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park, 





Lavy O’Looney’s Epitarn.—This well-known 
eccentric epitaph is usually said to be at Pewsey, 
in Wiltshire. Perhaps some Wilts correspondent 
will give exact information on this point. There 
is no mention, I believe, of the epitaph in Murray. 
One thing is certain, that in the district burial- 
grounds of St. George, Hanover Square, in the 
Bayswater Road, in the ante-chapel, there is 
a mural tablet with a long inscription which has 
a remarkable resemblance to the Lady O’Looney 
epitaph as generally quoted. A few days ago I 
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copied so much of it as I thought necessary to bear 
out my statement, but the whole inscription is 
worth reading :— 

“Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Jane Molony, who 
lies interred in a vault underneath this chapel, daughter 
of Anthony Shee of Castle Bar in the county of Mayo, 
Esq., who was married to Miss Burke, of Curry, in the 
said county, and cousin to the Rt. Hon. Edmond Burke, 
commonly called the sublime, whose bust is here sur- 
mounted or subjoined.* ‘The said Jane was cousin to 
the late Countess of Buckinghamshire, and was married 
to three successive hushands......Thirdly, Edmond Mo- 
lony......The said Mrs. Molony, otherwise Shee, died in 
London in January, 1839, aged seventy-four. She was 
hot, passionate, and tender, and a high!y accomplished 
lady and a superb drawer in water colo urs, which was 
much admired in the exhibition room, in Somerset House, 
éome years past. 

‘ Though lost for ever still a friend is dear, 

The heart yet pays a tributary tear.’ 
This monument was erected by the deeply afflicted 
husband, the said Edmond Molony, in memory of her 
great virtue and talents. Beloved ani deeply regretted 
by all who knew her, For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

If there is a “ Lady O'Looney” epitaph at Pewsey 
or elsewhere what is the date of it? R. F. 8. 


Wacer or Battie: Appeat ror Murper.— 
At the Warwick assizes in the autumn of 1817, 
Abraham Thornton was tried and acquitted on 
the charge of murdering Mary Ashford. The 
acquittal gave great dissatisfaction, and the rela- 
tives again prosecuted him, by appeal, at the 
instance of William Ashford, the deceased girl’s 
brother. When brought into the King’s Bench 
Court, on December 17, 1817,'the accused pleaded 
“Not guilty, and I am ready to defend the 
same with my body.” In April, 1818, the 
Court of King’s Bench decided that the de- 
fendant was entitled by law to prove his inno- 
cence of the murder of Mary Ashford by battle 
with the appellant, and on the 20th of that month 
the parties appeared in court, when the appellant, 
by his counsel, declined the fight, and Thornton 
was in consequence discharged. Is this the last 
case of an appeal for murder, and of the accused 
being allowed to prove his innocence by battle 
with the appellant ? 

The reporter says, “ There has been no wager of 
battle in this country for several centuries. The 
last awarded was in the time of Charles I., and 
then the commission was revoked. The parties 
were armed with batons, and fought in the pre- 
sence of the court.” Sera Wait. 

[This is a stock case for illustrating the conservative 
character of English law. Ashford v. Thornton was the 
last occasion on which wager of battel was offered ; the 
last on which it was accepted was Lord Reay v. Ramaay, 
1l Harg. St. Tr., 124, 7 Car. I., referred to by the re- 
ei.) The wager of battel was abolished by 59 Geo. IIL, 
ce. 40 


* There is no bust now to be seen, 








\ 











Curious Eprrarus.—In St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, Isle of Thanet, is the following :— 

“Here lieth the body of Wil lian Pickenden, who 
departed this life 6 May, 1705, aged 77. 

My glass [7. ¢. hour-glass] here in y® world run long, 
At last out it did goe; 
Another glass is now turned 
Which will not serve me so,” 
And in Margate Churchyard :— 

“In memory of Mr. John Sackett, marriner, who 
died 17 November 1753, aged 57 years. 

Tho’ boisterous winds and Neptune’s waves 
Ilave tossed me to and fro, 

In spite of both by God’s decree 

I harbour here below: 

Where at an anchor I do ride 

With many of our fleet, 

Yet once again I shall set sail 

Our Admiral Christ to meet.” 

This latter is also met with in St. Peter’s 
Churchyard (as above) to the memory of John 
Oldfield, drowned November 25, 1790, aged 
twenty-seven years, Wide Me Vs 


SignBoarps BY Emrnent Artists.—-The recent 
trial with reference to the ownership of the sign- 
board painted for the “Royal Oak,” at Bettws- 
y-Coed, by David Cox (see ante, p. 244), leads me to 
imagine that there must be about thecountry several 
similar works of art by other distinguished painters, 
which have remained unnoticed for years. In 
order that a list might be prepared, which would 
prove very interesting, I would suggest that the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” should lend their assistance 
for that purpose. Epwarp C. Davies. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


Survivors or George III.’s rast PARLIAMENT. 
—There are at this date, October, 1880, three 
survivors, and, so far as I can discover, only three, 
of the last House of Commons “ when George the 
Third was king.” They are Lord Donegall, for- 
merly Lord Belfast ; Lord Harrowby, formerly 
Lord Sandon ; and Lord Overstone, formerly Mr, 
Jones Loyd. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


BurNING ALIve, A.D. 1712.—The following 
seems worth transferring to the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
It is an extract from a letter written by Bishop 
Berkeley in 1712. I quote from the seventh Re- 
port of the Historical MSS. Commission, p. 238 : 

“ T’other day two malefactors were publickly pelloried 
and afterwards burnt alive in Felster's shop for having 4 
offered some affront to the memory of King William.” 

This, I gather, occurred in Dublin. 

K. P. D. &. 


“ Exempts ”=Persons Exemptep.—I note this 
word, new to me in English, from Prescott’s Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, part i. ch. viii., in notis 
(vol. i. p. 387 of first London edition) :— 

“In the Koran the terms to be prescribed to the 
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enemy and the vanquished, the division of the spoil, the all found in it it is a signe that very sore diseases shal) 


seasons of lawful truce, the conditions on which the com- 
paratively small number of exempts are permitted to 
remain at home are accurately defined.” 
R. W. Bernie. 
[This use is given in dictionaries, but is no doubt rare 
in practice. } 


Portican Tavern Siens.—On the signboard 
of a public-house at Ale Nocke, Stalmine, there is 
the following inscription :— 

“ Cheery Dick he does live here, 
He sel's a pot of wholesome beer ; 
His beer is good, his measure is just, 
He is so poor he cannot trust.” 

On another public-house at Walton, near Liver- 
pool, bearing the name of the “ Hive,” is the fol- 
owing :— 

“ Within this Hive we are all alive, 
For good Maur makes us merry ; 
If you are Dry step in and try, 
The flavour of Irs Honey.” 
J. Cooper Mortey. 
Liverpool. 


A Scnoo.noy’s Rarme.—The following is copied 
from the bottom of an old (1741) scripsit, or school 
specimen of writing :— 

* All you, my friends, who now expect to see 

A piece of writing thus performed by me, 
Cast but a smile on this my mean endeavour, 
I'll strive to mend and be obedient ever. 
James Tomlinson, 1741.” 


M. D. K. 


A Watertoo Veteran.—I think the fol- 
lowing extract from Public Opinion for Sept. 18 
will be interesting to the readers of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“A surviving officer of the battle of Waterloo, whose 
name has been omitted from the annual lists of surviving 
veterans of June 18, has just died in Mr. Maunsell Long- 
worth Dames, whose death took place at Cheltenham on 
September 5. Mr. Dames, who was in his eighty-eighth 
year, entered the army in February, 1812, and served as 
junior lieutenant of the Inniskilling Dragoons at Waterloo, 
where his regiment, under the command of the late 
General Sir Joseph Stratton, formed part of Sir William 
Ponsonby’s heavy cavalry brigade. He went through 
the great day without receiving a wound, and accom- 
panied our advance on Paris, retiring on half pay after 
the peace. Mr. Dames is not credited by the army lists 
with having been at Waterloo, but is included in Siborne’s 
List. His immediate senior in the Inniskilling Dragoons 
was Lieut. Count Ruffo, who, as Prince Castelcicala, was 
afterwards Neapolitan minister to London, and as such 
shared in the last Waterloo banquet.” 


Epwarp J. Tay or, F.S.A.Newe. 


Screrstitions : FotK-Lore.— 


“That direfull massacre of the Huguenots on St, 
Bartholomew’s day was foretolde by the White Thorne, 
that blossomed the night before. If on Michaelmas day 
there be found a certain little Worme in the Oake apple 
the year will then certainly be very pleasant and season- 
able ; if there be found a Spider it will be a barren yeare 
and there will be great scarsity of all things ; if a Fly it 


reigne all that yeare.”"—Unheurd-of Curiosities, 1650, 
p- 79. ™ 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcorrt. 


Sir Caristorpner Hatroyx.— 

“ The first day of this Easter Term [anno 29 Eliz.] Sir 
Christopher Hatton, Knight, late Vicechamberleyn to 
the Queen, and Captain of the Guard, rode from his 
house in Holborn, the Lord Burghley, Lord Treasurer, 
being on his right hand, and the Ear! of Leicester on his 
left hand, and the Gentlemen Students of the Inner 
Temple attending upon him, (because he was of the 
same House) and with great Honor he was brought to 
Westminster Hall, and there in the Chancery sworn 
Lord Chancellor of England, according to the Patent 
and Seal delivered unto him the Sunday before,”"— 
Goldsborough’s Reports, ed. 1653, p. 46. 

F. Sypvey WappixcrTon. 


“Hart !”—I want instances for the Philological 
Society’s Dictionary of the early use of this word 
as a military term, whether as interjection, noun, 
or verb. Our noun examples begin at 1622, and 
those for the verb at 1732. The former may, the 
latter must, occur earlier. We have no instances 
for halt! as a word of command. I have some- 
where been told that the latter, the German halt! 
“hold !” a. “hold on!” “stop!” was brought 
from Germany by the soldiers who served under 
General Leslie in the Thirty Years’ War, but our 
quotations for the noun halt are earlier, and point in 
another direction. Most dictionaries confuse the 
word with our English verb halt, to limp or go 
lame, and some modern writers use “ halt between 
two opinions” as if they actually thought this 
meant to stop or stand still, instead of to hobble 
like a cripple, hence to vacillate or bob from side 
to side, as expressed by the Hebrew pdsekhim and 
the Vulg. ‘‘ Usquequo claudicatis in duas partes?” 
(3 Kings xviii. 21). J. A. H. Murray. 

Mill Hill, N.W. 





Gueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


R. B. Suermay.—In the Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 561, is an article on Sheridan. Who 
wrote it? In Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. xx. 
pp. 25 and 201, appeared two articles on Sheridan, 
criticizing Moore’s Life sharply. They are part of 
a series of reminiscences, and are signed “ Senex.” 
Who was “Senex”? In 1859 was published a 
book in two volumes, of no great value, called 
Sheridan and his Times, by an Octogenarian. Is 
it known who was the author of this? In his 
admirably made collection of Humorous Poems, 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti has an “Ode to Scandal” by 
R. B. Sheridan. Where was this first published? 








is a signe of a Moderate season, if there be nothing at 





I have recently seen it asserted that Sheridan’s 
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neat thrust, that an opponent in debate 


on his memory for his wit, and on his imagination | 


for his facts,” was suggested, or in some way 

derived, from Gil Blas. Can any one give chapter 

and verse ? J. BranperR Martraews. 
Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


tev. J. Guanvitte, Recror or Batu Temp. 
Cuartes II.—I should feel much indebted to any 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” for information 
respecting the parentage of the Rev. Joseph 
Glanville, Rector of Bath and Chaplain to Charles 
IL, and a celebrated author of the seventeenth 
century ; and of William Glanville, who married 


Jane, daughter of Richard Evelyn, and sister to | 


the famed John Evelyn. In John Evelyn’s Diary 
William Glanville is mentioned, and it would 
seem that he was some connexion of Sir John 
Glanville, Speaker of the House of Commons in 
1640, but in what degree I have been unable to 
find out. Likewise I should feel obliged by any 
notes upon Bartholomew de Glanville, “of the 
blood of the Earls of Suffolk,” an English Fran- 
ciscan, who studied at Oxford, Paris, and Rome, 
circa A.D. 1360. Can any kind reader help to 
settle the vexed question whether any of the 
De Glanvilles were ever Earls of Suffolk? or 
whether Sir Hervey de Glanville, Chamberlain to 
King Stephen, and father of Lord Randulph de 
Glanville, Chief Justice of England temp. Henry 
IL, was the ancestor of the Butlers, Earls of 
Ormond? Wm. U. 8S. Guanvitie-Ricwarps, 
Windlesham, Surrey. 


“Not WORTH AN OLD sonc.”—Can any one 
give an exact reference to the use of this expres- 
sion in Sir Thomas More’s writings? Is there any 
earlier employment of it by a classical English 
author ! Tuomas Bayne. 


“THROWING THE THIRTEENS.”—Can someof your 
correspondents tell me the meaning of “ throwing 
the thirteens”? The expression occurs in one of 
the Ingoldsby Legends, in “ Mr. Barney Maguire’s 
Account of the Coronation” :— 

“The great Lord Mayor, too, sat in his chair, too, 

But mighty sarious, looking fit to cry ; 
For the Earl] of Surrey, all in his hurry, 
Throwing the thirteens, hit him in the eye.” 
x x 

Tue DeKepom or Rovsstttoyn.—In 1870 there 
appeared in “N. & Q.” (4% S, v. 560) an inquiry 
as to the dukedom of Roussillon, but it elicited no 
Can any of your present readers throw 
light on the existence of such a title? I have 
reason to think that it is altogether a delusion. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


answer. 


Hampstead, N.W. 
[The case for the claimant of this title involved, if we 
remember rightly, the descent of an hereditary peerage of 





« relied | for the creation, viz., the Carlovingian Empire, have 


been in possession of a Leneficitum, not a feodum. There- 
fore, even if we granted the descent—itself a pretty large 
concession—we should consider that, in the absence of 
proof of a later and hereditary creation, no case could be 
made out. ] 


Layton or West Layron.—I should be glad 
of assistance in tracing the pedigree of the family 
of Layton (or Laton), of West Layton, co. York. 
Sir Thomas Layton married, circa 1660, Mary, 
daughter of Thomas, first Viscount Fairfax, of 
Emly, and had a son Charles, the last of a long 
line, buried in York Minster, and a davghter 
Bridget, eventually sole heiress, who married 
Thomas Frewen, of Northiam, Sussex, and con- 
veyed the Layton estates to the Frewen family. 
What quarterings did Sir Thomas Layton bear? 

CaRoLvs, 

Batiotine For THE Mivitia.— When was the 
ballot for the Militia last enforced, and how many 
men were taken ? SPEs. 

Your other queries should be addressed to the War 
Office. ] 

Duet or Mr. Justice Hype.—There is before 
me a note in the handwriting of Mr. Dawson 
Turner, upon an autograph letter, showing that in 
the year 1796 Mr. Justice Hyde fought a duel 
with a very distinguished member of the English 
bar. I should be glad to be referred to any source 
for particulars of the affai 

Avex. Ferovussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 





Frocs 1n IRELAND.— 

“Frog, frog, s., a fen, a marsh; a pitfall, a hole, a 
cleft ; a frog ; an animal not found in Ireland before the 
reign of William the Third of England, whose Dutch 
troops first introduced it amongst us.’’"—U’Reilly’s Jrtsh- 
English Dictionary (1877). 

Is there any historical evidence which can be 
adduced in support of the statement that the frog 
was introduced into Ireland from the ships of the 
Dutch troops of William III.? 

A. L, Mayuew. 


Tue Scrvyame Sansome.—Can you favour me 
with any information regarding the origin and 
history of this surname? Is it a corruption from 
the French? I shall be glad to know in what part 
of England it is common, and to have a note of 
the armorial bearings of the family. Perhaps 
some one may know of a publication containing 
all that I desire ; hitherto my researches have been 
unsuccessful, J. M. D. 


A Protection acatinst Goats, &c.—Nearly 
everywhere in the Maritime Alps, in a good many 
parts of Switzerland, in Southern Germany and 


| Tyrol, people who want to protect their land from 


the inroad of goats, sheep, and cattle in general, 


France from a stock which can ouly, at the date assigned | put up a stick surmounted by a small bundle of 
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straw, or simply tie a small bundle of straw to a| 


branch, and thereby find their ground as safely 
guarded as if they had placed a policeman there. 
Is this custom to be found anywhere in England? 
I fancy I have noticed it in —— Wales. What 
is its origin? Geo. A. Mutter. 

8, Martin Lantosque, Alpes Maritimes. 


Tne wast Lorp Batmerino anv mis Reta- 
Tives.—In a newspaper of January, 1867, I find 
the following entry among the deaths :— 

* January 3, in her eighty-seventh year, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Joanna, widow of George Campion, late of Bishops- 
gate Street, and second cousin to Lord Balmerinock, 
who was decapitated on Tower Hill in 1746.” 

Can any of your readers tell me how this lady or 

her husband came to be “second cousin” to Lord 

Balmerino? I asked this question some years 

since in the Gentleman’s Magazine, but failed to 

elicit an answer. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Mrs. Eizasetn Wuiterietp. — Thomas 
Whitefield, the father of the celebrated preacher 
George Whitefield, “was first bred to the em- 
ployment of a wine merchant in Bristol, but after- 
wards kept the ‘Bell? inn, in the city of Gloucester. 
In Bristol he married Elizabeth Edwards, who was 
related to the Blackwells and the Dimours of that 
city” (Dr. Gillies’s Life of Whitefield). My 
queries are these : To what family of Edwards 
of Bristol did Mrs, Elizabeth Whitefield belong ? 
2. Were the families of Blackwell and Dimour 
those of Bristol merchants of note towards the end 
of the seventeenth century ? H. Bower. 

Brighton, 


Goven’s or Gorr’s OaK.—What is the origin 
of this name, or the history of the tree? It 
flourishes on a small common between Northaw 
and Cheshunt, and is said to have been growing 
there before the time of the Conqueror. The 
trunk has been hollowed out and can be entered 
through a door, which is kept under lock and key. 

R. P. Hampron Roperts. 


NorTincuHaM AND JeRUSALEM.— About the 
Stuart period some minister of religion, who had 
visited Jerusalem, wrote a tract pointing out the 
great similarity between these two places. I want 
his name, that of the book, and also any work in 
which the tract is quoted, Dryaspvst, 


CatrLe TALKiInc.—It was a belief of Teutonic 
heathendom that on the first day of the new year 
the cattle talked in their stalls. Who is the 
primary authority ? W. E. M. 


Epwarp Joun Keare, Scnootmaster.—I want 
any information concerning the above, who was 
killed at Temple Bar some time prior to 1827 

Freperick W ROE. 


Tuomas Mitcuety.—This very eminent Greek 

| scholar, best known by his translations of Aristo- 

phanes, was the son of a riding-master in London. 

He entered Pembroke College, Oxon., 1802, and 

died in 1845. Had his father a riding school, and 

where did he live ? C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Name Wantep To Armus.—Gules, a bend argent 
between a trefoil slipped and a castle, tinctures 
not marked. On a capsule of some still Mosel- 
wein (Schaftsberg ?). NeEPHrirte. 


Tae Surname Heseert.— Can any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” learned in patronymical 
lore, enlighten me on the origin and meaning of 
this surname, occasionally met with in Lancashire 


‘}some forty or fifty years ago? It seems now to 


be of rare occurrence, and only one instance can be 
found in the Post Office Directory for London of 
1880, not one in Crockford’s Clerical Di rectory of 
the same year, nor is it to be discovered in Patro- 
nymica Britannica, by the late Mark Antony 
Lower. F. B. 

[Hebbert v. Purchas occupied the attention of the 
law courts at no remote period. | 


Capt. Wricnt, Prisoner 1x Paris c. 1800.— 
I shall feel much obliged if you or any of your 
readers can give me any information about Capt. 
Wright, taken prisoner during the war with France 
in the beginning of this century. He died in 
Paris. What ship did he command, how was he 
taken prisoner, and what became of his ship and 
officers? Am I right in stating that he was im- 
prisoned in the Temple Prison in Paris, where 
Louis XVI. and his family were for so long a time 
incarcerated? It was, I rather think, reported 
that Capt. Wright died by his own hand. What 
book or books give any account of the affair? I 
shall be much obliged for any information. 


) a 

Replies. 
BRIEFS AND NOTES IN PARISH REGISTERS 
(5% S. iv. 447, 481; 6 S. i. 396; ii. 89, 187 


Langtree, Devon.—In the burial register of this 
parish, under the date of April 22, 1715, the 
following note appears, in the writing of the Rev. 
Elston Whitlocke, the rector, 1708-1731 :— 

* Memorand.—The Sun totally eclipsed abt 9 in y* 
morning (opus mirand:). 

See Hearne’s Remains, i. 318. 

Again :— 

“March y°® 19, 1718, abt S in y* Evening a great 
amazing Meteor Light was seen in y® Air: after y* an 
uncomon Thunder was heard; & y* Light separating 
abt y° middle soon disappeared.” 

On the first page of Register No. 1, which 
begins in 1659, Theoph. Powell, the then rector, 
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who had felt the iron rule of the Parliamentarian 
when in 1646 he was turned out of the living of 
Great Torrington for his loyalty, has writter 
“ Ver 

King Charles y° first w 1 by his owne 
Su ts, Jan 1648 

King Charles y® Second came into England in y 
Month of May 29°1660, And was Crowned King, April 
the 23, 1061, being St. Georze’s day 

Vivat Rex.” 

On the fly-leaf of Register No. 3 the Rev. er 

Glul is writter 


“ Burley sold in the year 1800 for sixteen shillings per 








Bushel. Wheat, 1/. 2s. Od. Oats, 5 and in the year 
1801 Ba y was sold for two shilling sixpence per 
I Wheat, ix shillings. Oats, 2 

On the same k f, alter some other note 
this 


“Wheat Per Bushel, November 1815, 7s.—S. H. 


Newton St. Petrock, Devon.—On the fly-leaf of 


Register No. 1 of this parish I find :— 


zx. ad 
Collected for North Maston in the County 
of Bucks, September the Seventh, 1707 02 0 
Collected for Joseph Wakelin in the County 
of Stafford, September the Seventh, 17 ane 01 23 
Collected for Broseley Church in the Count 
of Salop, September the Seventh, 1707 eS 2 9 
Collected f Towcester a ; 012 
Collected for Shire Lane ‘ ase mm © 3 & 
23 December, 1707. Ree: y* fiv Briefs 
above named and y* collections for them 
by me Arthur flox Co ati 0 8 6} 
rill 5th, 1709, Reel: of y* Mi ~ » & Cherehwander 
of Newton Petrock in y* County of Devon y° Breifs, viz 
£ 
Southam . _ = one _ ~_— ws 
Edenborough - : _ wi —— i 
Berg z ; : ; a — 2 
“rere tes , wie , 0 111 
Lisborn [Lisbon or Lisburn ?] _ 0 4 6 
I say Rec* by me W" Ranshaw Co". 016 6 


Rec" the brief for Market Rayson &c., June y® 4", 1709 
St. Mary Redcliffe Church in Brist | 


June y® 4¢, 1709. 
> » » Harlow, June y 4th, J] 
Lanvilling Church, Jun 


J. Incue Drener. 


, ” ” ” 


‘ 


wo 





” ” ” ” 


In the accounts of income and expenditure for 
the parish of St. Nicholas, Durham, there are 
numerous entries of collections upon briefs. These 
extend from 1667 to 1694, and refer to other 
causes than that of fire. They may interest some 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 

Collected upon Briefs. 


7 £. s. d 
1667. Aprill 29, fire in Yorkshire one aw Sa a 
May 20 fire of Hartlepoole 10 0 


October 7, ffor one John Os borne, a Rus- 
sian Merchant, for his Losse att Sea... 1 
Octob r 10, ffor the ffireat London ... 417 0 
January 12, flire at Hinxton, Cambridge- 
shire ial oui ‘ se — } 2 


“ 

1667. March 17, Collected upon order of the £. s. @ 
Lord Byshopp for one John Lawson of 
Ebchester, a Smith. for a fire wo O12 @ 

1668. June 9, flire at Melton Regis 017 0 

July 9, ffor the Towne of Pool 2 ¢ 
August 4, ffor a flire at Worksopp in 

Notting cr ose 019 0 
October 6, ffora ffire at Loughborough 

in Lelocetovehine 17 4 





November 10, the ffire att Newport in 
Saloy Pp . a 168 
November 22, ffor the releife of the Cap- 
tives in Tunis & Algiers 1 3 & 
b. 14, flire att Haverhill, Suffolk oF 
1674. flire in St. Katherine, near the Tower 
of London 017 9 
A fiire of a Church in Ker it by Light- 
ning & Thunder . 01410 
A fiire e Walton in the Count y of 
Norfo , 015 4 
1675. June 25, C 0 lected upon speciall orders 
| for one Don Haresa, an outlandish 
and Caldean Priest taken by the 
Turkes, & paidhim . one 4 
79. February 8th & 12th, Collected upon 
epeciall order in the church, & there- 
after during the week, for y* redemp- 
tion of some Stockton Seamen taken 
by the Turkes ... 115 8 
1681, Jan. 22, A Briefe for y Christian Church 
in Lesser Poland - d Bi 


1682. Aprill 3, Collected for the releife of Mr. 
Tho. Pursell, Mercht, & Mra, Elinor 
Peirson for their Lossess att Sea taken 


by Piratts ons , . 015 9 
4. August, ffor y® persecuted Protestants in 
France _ . . 20 0 


GopRIc. 





The list of briefs in Springthorpe Church ex- 
tends from August 3, 1690, to May 14, 1704, 


}each year on an average. By far the majority 
s for fires in various places. Among others is one 


1. | 

3 They number sixty-nine, thus giving five for 
| 
| 


for “Teignmouth, losse by y® French landing, 
| fireing & pland ering y®s" Town, July 26%, 1690, 
| ve eae ii0001., Devonshire, 2s, 10d.” “Three are for 
“Relief of French Protestants y* fled into Eng- 
land ig y® persecution of y® French King,” 
Oct. 21, 1694, April 8, 1699, and April 16, 1704, 
Two 1 are for re demption of captives in Algiers, 
The register also contains three notices of penance 
being done in 1693, 1697, before “ Thomas Mason, 
Minister, according to the order of the Archdeacon 
of Stow.” E. Leaton BLENKINSoPP. 
Springthorpe Rectory. 


In my collection of “omniana” I havea brief for 
rebuilding “ Hanwell Church in com’ Middlesex,” 
which from the following endorsement does not 
ap Pp ar to have assisted the object :— 

‘Collected upon this Brief at St Mary's in the Marsh, 
in the county of Kent, the sum of —— this 23" day of 
| June in the year of our Lord One thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-two. 

By W" Wrxe Fowte (’), Minister. 
Tuomas Pitcner, Churchwarden.” 
Georce PorTrTer. 
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Tae Evernant 1n Mesopotamia (6" §, ii. 243). | 
~The only test applicable to the portions of ivory 
preserved since the Egyptian period, 2000 B.c., is 
the microscopic. But, even if I had the oppor- 
tunity, such test would not enable me to pronounce 
as to the species of elephant, only as to the germs, 
in other words, that the substance was true ivory, 
not bone. Ricup. Owen, 
Richmond Park. 


“Whom” ror “Wao” (6 §. ii. 183),—Per- 
haps M. E. is not a diligent reader of the New 
Testament in either the Authorized or the Douay 
version, or he might have been familiar with an 
earlier example of the above fault than the one 
quoted by him from the Spectator. Matt. xvi. 13 
is rendered in the Authorized Version, “‘ Whom do 
men say that I the Son of Man am?” and the 
Douay Version (Dublin, 1843) makes the same 
mistake. It is clear that, to be grammatical, the 
construction ought to be either ‘‘ Whom do men 
report me to be?” or “ Who do men report that I 
am?” The passage, however, is quoted from 
the A. V. by Canon Liddon at the head of his 
Bampton Lectures without correction, so that 
perhaps there may be something to urge in its 
defence. Dr. Conquest’s revision of the A. V., 
1841, has, correctly, “ Who do men say that I am?” 
and the Wycliffe version, edited by Dr. Bosworth, 
1874, has, with equal correctness, “ Whom seyn 
men to ben mannes son?” 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 

[In a citation of the A.V. the Canon was surely bound 
to follow the text, and no conclusion can be drawn from 
the fact as to his view of its grammatical accuracy.] 


Cyprus Propuctioys (6% §. ii. 245).—Cyprus 
satin often occurs in old inventories and account 
books. The churchwardens’ accounts of Leverton, 
near Boston, Lincolnshire, have the following under 
the year 1528: “For a yard of green Sattyn of 
Sypryse viij*” (Archeologia, xli. 351). It was 
probably purchased to be used in the repair of the 
vestments, 

In an inventory of the goods belonging to the 
Abbey of Peterborough in 1539 we find, “One 
vestment of red, coarse satten of Cyprus with harts 
and knots” (Monasticon Anglic., ed. 1846, vol. i. 
p. 366). 

Cyprus gold is mentioned in the Archqologia, 
vol. xxix. pp. 35, 52. It seems to have been a 
textile fabric. Epwarp Peacock. 

Pottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“ 





ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHITECTURAL YEAR- 
Book ” (6" §, ii, 186).—This volume was edited 
by John Woodderspoon, of Norwich, assisted by 
many eminent antiquaries. No other volume 
followed, 1 believe. See his memoir in Genile- 
man’s Magozine for January, 1863, p. 122. 
SAMUAL SHAW. 


Andover 





‘ 


“New Year’s Nicnt” (6 S. ii. 186).—This 
tale appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine during 
1838. M. N. G. 


Tueopore Hoox (6 §. ii. 187).—Peter 
Cunningham, in his Handbook for London, 1849, 
vol. i. p. 180, under “ Charlotte Street, Blooms- 
bury,” says, “Theodore Hook was born in the 
house No. 3, and here his father was living in the 
year 1800.” G. H. §. 

Heaton Moor. 


Ancient Portraits 1x Earty Printep Booxs 
(5% S, xii. 324, 455 ; 6 S. ii. 150).—I should be 
much obliged to Mr. Rayner if he would kindly 
tell me, from the description which follows, whether 
this is a portrait of the “ Monster,” Renwick Wil- 
liams, or not, It is in a pamphlet of eighteen 
quarto pages, printed for D. Brewman, No. 18, 
Little New Street, Shoe Lane, and sold by Sy- 
monds, Paternoster Row, and all booksellers, price 
one shilling. The portrait is three-quarter length, 
standing in the dock, which is spiked round two 
sides ; the one facing the observer is without spikes. 
On it rest a sheet and a slip of paper,and an inkstand 
with a pen init. He wears a bob-wig and coat of 
the period ; the fifth button from the top is but- 
toned, and the right hand is thrust under the 
breast of the coat just above the button ; the left 
hand is thrust into the breeches pocket. Shirt 
with large frill, white waistcoat. He is looking 
straight in front ; has a long sharp nose, rather 
thick and protruded lips, sharp or prominent chin, 
forehead high and apparently well developed, that 
protrudes sufficiently over the eyes, which are 
small. The whole facies of the figure gives one 
more the idea of an advocate than that of a pri- 
soner. The plate was etched by Barlow. The 
trial, or rather the sentence on this man, was 
deferred. The pamphlet ends by saying “ the 
jury, without the least hesitation, found Renwick 
Williams guilty, when the judge ordered judgment 
to be arrested, and the recognizances of the persons 
bound to prosecute to be respited till the next 
December sessions.” Epwarp Parfitt. 

Cathedral Close, Exeter. 


Josern Grimatpr (6* §. ii. 85, 138).—It may 
interest Mr. Evan Tomas to learn that Grimaldi 
knew something of the French language. It was 
either in 1815 or it might be 1817 or 1818, I was 
in a show in Bartholomew Fair, and he was one of 
the spectators. The exhibition was the Signora 
Josephine Geraldine Geraldelli, who could handle 
a red-hot poker, stamp on red-hot iron plates, take 
molten lead into her mouth and spit it out with the 
marks of her teeth in it, and perform similar feats. 
Besides this lady was Madame (I forget her 
name), a big Frenchwoman, who exhibited ex- 
traordinary tours de force, not only with her hands, 
but lifting and holding great weights between her 
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teeth. The managers of the concern seemed to be 
French, and as the show filled very slowly, and 
the performance was delayed, Joey (as the audience 
called him in their private talk about him) said 
to the attendants, “‘ Allez vous commencer ?” and 
then spoke further to them in French. 


No one | 


spoke to him or of him in his hearing, but every- | 


body seemed to know his person off the stage. 
ELLcee. 
Craven, 


SririTvALism : Seconp Sicut (5" §. xii. 268, 
294, 313, 334, 357, 377; 6 S. i. 86; ii. 37, 2: 
—It is not easy to see how E. L. G.’s interlinked 
or knotted parchment rings, had he obtained them, 
would have afforded any better evidence than we 
have in the clear and positive testimony of Prof. 
Zollner respecting the experiments she devised. 
The identity of the parchment rings returned with 
those sent would at once have come in question, 
and must have rested on the testimony of some 
one who was present during the operation. 
is no impossibility in the manufacture of one 
parchment ring round another. The interlinking 
of two rings of different kinds of wood, without 
joi was another test devised by Zollner, and 
afar better one than that of E. L. G.; but even 
this, as the professor points out, would have de- 
pended on the trust to be reposed in the micro- 
scopist examining the grain of the woods. In 
short, it is impossible to dispense with testimony, 
and those whose minds are so constituted that 
they cannot accept any quantity and quality of it 
in proof of facts of a certain nature, must be left 
till similar facts, perhaps, come under their own 
observation, only then to find their testimony to 
them treated with like contempt by others. For 
the benefit of those to whom incredulity has not 
become, as Goethe called it, “an inverted super- 

ion,” I may mention that my translation of 
Prof. Zollner’s account of his experiments is now 
published, with large plateengravings, under the title 
Transcendental Physics. The publisher's advertise- 
ment will be found on the front page of “ N. & Q.” 
of August 14. Having no pecuniary interest 
whatever in the book, I can call attention to it 
without impropriety. The knot experiment is 
only one of many observations fully as remarkable. 


C. C. Massey. 





wints 


Temple, 


/ 


Wuat 1s A Mountain? (6S, ii, 27, 54).— 
This is indeed a question hard to answer. Our 
untravelled forefathers applied the word to hills 
{ very moderate height. Gilbert White speaks 
of the South Downs as “that chain of majestic 
mountains”; but the strangest application of the 


oO 





word I ever met with is made by the Rev. John | 
Mitford, in some lines addressed to a lady. Re- | 
minding her of their happy love-making days by 
the banks of the Deben, he says,— 


| several others of a like description ; and it was 





“ | translate all by the word Adil. 
There | - 


“We stood 
Gazing the broad expanse, that like a lake 
Lay folded in the mountain's soft embrace.” 

To any one who knows the slightly rising 
ground near the flat shores of Essex the notion of 
a mountain there is most amusing. The verses 
accompanied a volume of Prior: a queer present 
from a clergyman to a lady,—Prior’s Poems, 
“ Hans Carvel” and all! JAYDEE. 


The writer in question appears not to know that 
physical geographers account a hill 2,090 feet high 
to be a mountain; an eminence of that height has 
generally the physical qualities of a mountain. 
Except Lebanon and Hermon, there is no hill in 
Palestine that comes up to the height of the 
Highland or Lake hills, yet we read of many 
mountains. The Hebrew “\j is rendered in 


Psalm Ixviii. by sliabh or beann indifferently. As 
observes, the Highlanders 
Wordsworth never 
heard a native utter the word mountain. They 
are all fells. But Mount Sinai is a fell, like the 
Norwegian and Icelandic mountains :— 
“ Moyses went up on that felle, 
Fourty dayes there gon dwelle.”’ 
Cursor Mundi, 
W. G. 
Francis Grose, LievTeNant-Generat (6" §, 
ii. 47, 257).—In my copy of the pedigree of the 
Grose family, taken from the Heralds’ College, 
Francis Grose, the elder son of the antiquary, is 
described as an officer of the army in America, 
Deputy-Governor of Botany Bay. Daniel Grose 
was a younger brother of the antiquary, sixth 
child of Francis Jacob Grose, of Richmond and 
the Heralds’ Office. He was a lieutenant in the 
artillery at Gibraltar. I cannot give the date of 
his death ; he had many children. 
GREAT-GREAT-NEPHEW OF Francis GROSE 
THE ANTIQUARY. 


your correspondent 


Havrren Famity, Oxrorpsuine (6 §. i. 475; 
ii. 93).—The ancient north-country family of 
Askew of Redheugh, in the county of Durham, 
and of Pallinsburn, in the county of North- 
umberland, bears as arms, Sable, a fesse or, 
between three asses passant argent, maned and 
hoofed of the second, and as crest an arm holding 
a sword transfixing a Saracen’s head. See Burke’s 
History of the Commoners, vol. ii. pp. 292-4. 
Ascough and Ayscough are merely variations of 
the spelling of the same name. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Osituary Verses (6 §, i, 34, 84, 225, 2¢ 
ii. 97).— 
“ Was not Pharaoh a rascal, &c. 
Some years ago I came across these verses, and 
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stated that they were copied from a MS., by one 
Zachary Boyd (I think), now preserved in the 
Glasgow Museum. It was also stated that this 
MS. consisted of the Old Testament turned into 
degyerel verses by the said Zachary Boyd. 1 
remember another couplet, which runs thus :— 
“ And Jacob gave his son José, 
A tartan coat to keep him cosy.” 
Epmunp WATERTON. 

(“One Zachary Boyd” was, in his day, a very well 
known character, and the author of many works, a list 
of which is given in Anderson's Scottish Nation. Ad 
voted Presbyterian and a zealous loyalist, he at first 
declined to sign the Solemn League and Covenant, though 
minister of the Barony Parish, Glasgow. His MSS were 
left by will to the College of Glasgow, where they still re- 
mein, and fill not less than thirteen small quarto volumes. 
** The Four Evangels in English Verse” form part of the 
MS. collection, but there is no hint of any similar version 
of Old Testament history. | 


* Kino-piay ” (6™ §, i. 437; ii. 91).—When in 
a game, as “Tiggy-tiggy-touch-wood,” “ Pri- 
soners’ base (or bars),” or the like, a lad called 
“Kings” he was out of the game for the time. 
We never troubled ourselves with the three kings 
of Cologne. “ King’s-play” was perfect rest and 
immunity. W. G. 


Lanpec Faminy (6% §. i. 456 ; ii. 93).—I am 
greatly obliged to Dr. Cuarnock for his reply. 
Will he kindly favour me with another word or 
two as to the derivation of this name? In his 
Cornu. Brit. (pref., p. vii) he says that it is not 
always possible to distinguish between Cornish 
and Welsh surnames, and, referring to a former 
reply (“N. & Q.,” 5"8. xi. 336), may I ask if, 
after all, it may not be a Welsh family, and, seeing 
that deg means also ten, this number has anything 
to do with its derivation, be the name of Welsh or 
Cornish extraction? Will C. kindly refer me to 
the collection of Gower (South Wales) pedigrees, 
from which he extracted the information given in 
his interesting reply? I had anticipated Nomap’s 
friendly advice, with a better result as to the Baron 
family. My thanks are equally due to him. 

I was recently told that the family of Landeg 
was a Danish one. So far, however, I have found 
the name only in Glamorgan, but I am anxious for 
other, and comparatively late, particulars, as in- 
dicated in my query. R. T. Samvet, 


Louis XIV. (5 8. xii. 487; 6™S. i. 24, 204, 
264 ; ii. 117).—I should be glad to see from some 
French correspondent a distinct reply to this 
question, What really was the height of the king 
in his prime? All the accounts of him which I 
have met with describe him as “a tall man.” No 
doubt towards the close of his life, when more than 
seventy-five years old, he was less upright and less 
tall than in his middle age, though perhaps not 
quite to the extent stated by Madame Charlotte 








Elizabeth : “ Notre roi est raccourci avant sa mort 


de la valeur d’une téte, et il s’en est appercu lui- 
méme.” It is probable that the king’s height was 
not much under 5 ft. 9 in., that is, somewhat above 


the average height of those around him, and, if so 
he might be called tall ; but, in speakir i 
“inches,” it must be remembered that 
a considerable difference between the inches of 
France and England, the former being about one 
thirteenth more than the latter. Hence 5 ft. 3 in. 








French measure would be equal to about 5 ft. 8 in, 
English. Epwarp Sotty, 

“ NoNE BUT HIMSELF CAN BE HIS PARALLEI 
5. S. iii, 25; x. 15; 6% S. i. 489; ii, 58),— 
Under the “ Vera Effigies Reverendi Dom. Josephi 
Hall, Norwici Episcopi,” which is dated anno 1650, 
and forms the frontispiece to Susurrium cum Deo, 


occur the following verses :— 
“ This Picture represents the Forme where dwells 
A Mind which nothing but that J/ind ex 3. 


There's Wisdome, Learning, Wilt; there G & Le 
Rule over all the rest ; enough to prov 
Against the froward Conscience of this 7 
The reverend Name of Brsuor is no C ’ 
The second line appears to furnish the idea 
referred to. BoILeav 


A “Seascare” (6% S. i. 416; ii. 31, 58).— 
The propriety of this word seems more doubtful 
if it be borne in mind that landscape seems to run 
parallel with German landschaft, the primary 
meaning of which is the circuit of a state, and a 
secondary one the impression created by natu: 
within such circuit or region on the mind (and, of 
course, eye) of a spectator, and then its scientific 
representation by the pencil or brush. Now it 
need hardly be said that -schaft has no immediate 
connexion with the root -scep, to see, but with 
schaffen, to make, and corresponds with our -ship, 
as in freundschaft, friendship. But this -ship was 
in Anglo-Saxon or First English -scipe, and be- 
longs to the verb scapan, sceapan, or scyppan, to 
form or shape. Our landscape, too, was often 
written landskip, but whether this is the older 
form or not I have no materials to prove. It may 
be a descendant of the above-mentioned seyppan 
or scipan. Landscipe appears in Bosworth, but not 
seescipe, as the sea was probably never regarded as 
possessing natural lines and boundaries. Land- 
scape is, therefore, not properly a region which the 
eye beholds or contemplates as a view; and if 
seascape be regarded as a water view, it is sug- 
gestive of a false etymology. 

H. F. Wooirycu. 


Oare Vicarage, Faversham, 

Guosts Wantep (6" §. i. 115; ii. 131).—This 
Australian ghost story may be found narrated ip 
The Cradle of the Twin Giants: Science and 
History, by the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., 
vol. ii. p. 117, published in 1849. It is said there 
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to be quoted from p. 130 of The History of Aus- 
tralia, by Mr. Montgomery Martin, and to be one 
of the best instances on record of a crime having 
been discovered by & spect ral appearance, In 
the list of Mr. R. M. Martin’s publications in 
Allibone’s Dictionary this work, however, is not 
mentioned at all. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The story of Fisher’s ghost is told with con- 
siderable effect, and is used to point an excellent 
moral, in a little tract entitled Achan, written by 
the Rev. Francis Morse, the present respected 
Vicar of St. 
by the 8.P.C.K. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“T ONLY PASS THE TIME OF DAY” (6" §, ii. 85, 
135).—In this part of Sussex this expression and 
form of salutation is very common. Morning, 
afternoon, and evening are “the times of day.” 
The salutation is not “Good morning,” but sim- 
ply “ Morning,” and nothing more, and the same 
with the other times of day. This is a very 
distant greeting, and the next step towards 
familiarity is, on meeting a person, “to give him 
aname.” It is done in this way. Two labouring 
men pass one another on the road; their names 
are (we will say) Hockham and Crockham. One 
says, “ Master Hockham”; the other replies, 
“Master Crockham”; a nod is added, and the 
extreme of Sussex politeness is supposed to have 
been reached. W. D. Parisu. 

Selmeston, Lewes 

King Henry V., V. ii.:— 

“ Unto our brother France, and to our sister, 
Health and fair time of day.” 
Vicorn. 


Snovtp PorticaL QuOTATIONS BE PRINTED 
AS Prose? (6™ §. i. 153, 283, 342; ii. 156.)— 
Thackeray was by no means the first who indulged 
in this kind of fun. It was not at all uncommon 
hundreds of years ago, as the following specimens 
will show :— 

“Trust not to Honour, she ’s an Eele ; nor to Victory, 
she’s a Wheele; nor to Riches, they are Witches; nor 
to Popularity, that short-liv'’d Charity; nor to Friends, 
for Love is for Ends; nor to Allyes, for none can tell 
who cries when he is dead, and cold is his head.’”— 
~— ns Pleasant Notes upon “ Don (Jur te,” 1654, 
p. 126. 

“To nis Darnty Doxrs. Dainty fine Creatures,—-I 
will not sweare, in good faith you be; But —— if in 
your censure you prove sweet to me, I little care, be- 
lieve’t, how sowre you be.......80 you live without 
Scandall, let the Constable of the world snore, and 
Diogenes walke all the night o’re with his Candle. 
Though he finde Works of lightnese se in Houses of dark- 
hesse : Sin; gle Skirmishes in blinde Alleys, Back-stayres, 
and long Entries: whole bunches of Cornucopia in his 
new-fi und Eut»pia: Cleave you like Ticks to your own, 
preserve your renowne, and sing Hey downe a downe, to 
the honour of our Towne 
many, but to very 


Mary’s, Nottingham, and publisked | 





Thus, neither to all nor to | Gospel to heathen Suxons. 
y-very fe w, and those of that Crue, who | gave appropriate and natural shelter to the votaries of a 


are loyall and true, bids Muszeus Adiew.”—Braithwaite’s 
Boulster Lecture, 1640, a3 (dedication). 

* for she miny ee eme good whose waste is like a wande, 
or she which hathas pide r fingered hand, or she which 
on her tiptoes still d sth stand, and neuer read but ina 
goulden booke, nor will not be caught but with a golden 
hooke, or such a one as can stroke a beard, or lookea 
head, and of euery flea make herselfe affraide, if thou 
hadest a spring such a wench would make him a begger 
if he were halfe a King.”—Araignment of Lewde, wdle, 
and vnconstant women, 1615, p. 46 of reprint. 

See also another example at p. 50 of the same 
book. I am under the impression that several 
instances are to be found both in Thackeray and 
Dickens. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Bernarp Liytot, Booxseitier (6 §, i. 475; 
ii. 76).—I am greatly obliged to several of your 
correspondents for their replies giving me the in- 
formation I asked for of Bernard Lintot. The 
following extracts from notes in his Bible, which 
is in my possession, may be interesting. On the 
first page he gives the dates of his own birth and 
those of his seven brothers and sisters ; one of the 
former was named Henry, born in 1666. Then 
follows, in his own handwriting, the following :— 

“B. B. Lintot. 
The sev eral ages of my Family, 1732. 

1664, January 2". My wife Katherine was born by 
Temple Barr. 

1675, Dec. 1". I was born at 
Sussex, 

1700, Oct. 
Smithfield. 

1703, My son Henry was born. 

1730. My son Henry was married to Sir John Aubrey's 
daughter Elizabeth. 

1731. My grandson Aubrey Lintot was born by Temple 
Barr. 

1733. My 
Barr. 

1734, January 21, between twelve & one in y® morn- 
ing my son's wife died of a consumption. 

1735, April 26. My grandson Aubrey Lintot died of a 
complic ition of distempers. 

Then in the granddaughter, Catherine Lintot’s, 
handwriting is the following :— 

“1758, Dec. 10°, My Father Henry Lintot died sud- 
denly. 

1760, Oct. 20. Catherine Lintot married Sir Henry 
Fletcher at Oxford Chapel.” 

The date of Barnaby Bernard Lintot’s death is 
not given. Joun P, Fietcuer. 

Darby Lodge, Sunbury on Thames. 


Southwater, in Horsham, 


13. I was married at St. Bartholomys by 


grandaughter Catherine was born by Tomple 





Gospet Oaks: Cressace (6 §. i. 256, 403; 
ii. 18).—Reference to Eyton’s Antiquities shows 
that we err in good company. Under the heading 
“ Cressage,” vol. vi. p. 308, he says :— 

“Tt is seldom that Domesday preserves a Saxon 
orthography so nearly as in this case. The Cristesache 
of Domesday is the Crirter-dc or Christ’s-oak of the 
Saxon wra. The name probably originated at the 
period when Christian missionaries first taught the 
The widespread oak-tree 
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simple but as yet unorganized religion. In primitive capillis deducitur, festive cantilene nuptiales coram 
states of society, or where institutions have been fluctu- | illa canuntur, illam in pulchro sedili collocant, crinem 
ating and unsettled, trees have often served as places of illi pectunt, capillosque in elegantes cirros et concinnos 
dwelling or resort, A tree on the plain of Mamre,” &c. | distribuunt, magnificam vittam imponunt, velum oculis 
“We are told that the spot where Christ’s-oak grew | obtendunt, ne sponsum pre pudore et modestid intue- 
at Cressage was afterwards occupied by a stone cross; | atur, Rebeccew exemplo, quum illi sponsus obviam 
but whether this is said as a matter of tradition or only | factus est. Singularis est mulierum in hoc capillorum 
of opinion I cannot ascertain. The thing is probable | comtu letitia, quam elegantibus cantilenis, saltatione, 
enough in itself. It is also probable that the original | ludieque omne genus testantur, ut sponsam exhilarent, 
Christ’s-oak suggested to a later but long bygone gene- | magno id enim habent loco, Deoque gratissimum et 
ration the idea of naming a second tree in this parish. | acceptissimum opus esse consent. Et quo hoc mulier- 
The Lady-oak (so called in honour of the Virgin Mother) | culis sapi utissimi Rabbini facilius persuadent, in Tal- 
was a monument of ages, and existent in our time*; nay, | mude scribunt, Deum tanquam ornatricem discerniculo 
in some sort it may be said to exist still. Evz capillos ornasse, illi pracinuisse, et cum illa in 
* Domesday describes Cressage in the following terms: paradiso saltasse.”"—Synag. Jud., cap, xxxix. 
*Rannulf Peurel holds ¢ ristesache of Earl Roger. Edric Buxtorf, who had become a Christian, observes 
held it (T. R E. ), and was a free man,’ &c.—Domes- ’ —. * ’ 
day, fol. 256, b, 2.” on the passage from the Talmud, “ Apage tam 
apt Sheowebury heneeen soll emene the afittel horrendam blasphemiam et putidum Judaicum 
- Ba “ei “eect mendacium. R. C, 
is John, son of Roger atte Cros, of Cressich, | q.4 
butcher. Cristesech, Cristeseche, Cristesac, Criste- : 
sich, Crestesech, Cristesach, Cristerdech, Crissage, 
Cryssagh, Kistesbech, Cristeshethe, are also found. 
BoiLeav. 


The custom of cutting the hair by Jewesses upon 
their marriage is one very strictly observed in 
those places where the Hebrew community is 
present in large numbers, and where every endea- 
vour is made to maintain the religious customs 
and observances of the people pure and undefiled, 
This practice is universally followed in Poland, 
Southern Spain, and Northern Africa. 

The act of removal of the hair is regarded as an 
important ceremony, and takes place on the even- 
ing of the day previous to the wedding, at the 


Boiteav mentions some names in the parish of 
Bobbington, Staffordshire, a small portion of which 
parish is in Shropshire. But “Royal Oak” only 
marks a public-house ; and there is not a “ Gospel 
Oak,” but a“G spel Ash, *at the cross-roads on 
the southern side of the parish, towards Highgate 
Common, Enville. “ Four Ash House” (or rather 


“ Four Ashes Hor is in the parish of Enville, belie then 1 in tl : f th 
but “Six Ashes.” close by, is in the parish of rides house, and in the presence of the repre- 


Bobbington. D ring the time that I lived in that sentative relations of both families. The reason 
parish, I was able to discover the meaning of invariably assigned for this shaving of the ea 
“* Halfpenny Green,” and communicated it to these for in all orthodox ees " — ry this—has 
pages just twenty-three years ago (2 S, iv. 147 always been the same, viz., that the bride's attrac- 
Curupeer Bape tions may henceforth be lessened in the sight of 
; Rap . men, and the danger of her being lured away from 
In geographical names ending in age that I have | the strictest fidel ity to her husband reduced toa 
looked into, I have generally found that the termi- | minimum. 
nation is from A.-S. wie. R. S. CHARNOCK. At present, however, this observance is more or 
4, Quai de la Douane, Boulogne-sur-Mer. less limited to Europe and Northern Africa ; for 
throughout the East the shaving of the head ina 
| woman indicates that she is a widow, and is re- 
garded as a reproach. In India, indeed, the 
removal of a woman’s hair is viewed with such 
horror that if a married woman were to shave her 
head the husband, by the Hindoo law, would have 
Jewssses and Wios (6 §. i, 453, 485).—The | full authority to put her away. Consequently 
cause of this curious custom of the Jewesses of | the Hebrews in Armenia, Syria, and throughout 
Whitechapel would be worth investigation, as it | the East have yielded to popular prejudice, and it 
does not agree with the account given by Buxtorf | is rare indeed to meet with young married Jewesses 
of the pride and trouble taken in the beautiful | wearing wigs in those countries. Still, the custom 
arrangement of the Jewish bride’s hair :— is not altogether forgotten or ignored, for at 
“Ornatus sponse die nuptiarwum.—Ubi dies ilie ad- | Weddings it is usual for the bride to wear a small 
venerit, quo solenui benedictione matrimonium con- | wig over the natural hair. Doubtless, however, 
firmandum est, sponsus vestes suas Sabbathinas ; sponsa the march of civilization has not been without its 
rests nuptales induit, &t more, Judsico quan Fotett| infaence on the richly born and daintily bred 
ginibus in peculiare cubiculum non velato capite, pas sig Gaughters of Israel, not only in London, ‘but in 
ee | the other great capitals of Europe. And as many 
“* The Lady-oak was nearly destroyed by fire about ® husband has been willing to run all risks to 
1815. Its present remains form one of my illustrations.” retain as a joy for ever the golden locks or sable 
| 








At Itchen Abbas, in Ackington Park, there is a 
“Gospel Oak.” Can any of your correspondents 
inform us of the number of “Gospel Oaks” there 
are in the kingdom ? is Be 

Southsea. 
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tresses for which he sighed in his lover days, so 
many a young wife has been only too delighted 
that she has been spared the unwelcome attentions 
of some ruthless Figaro. 

J. Batrovr Cocxsury, M.D. 

Bangalore, India. 

When «at Krakau, Poland, some years ago, 
where one-fourth of the population are Jews (and 
“the rest fleas”), we noticed at the station a pretty 
young girl with a most elaborate wig. It was 
subsequently explained to us by our Jewish guide, 
who, like all his countrymen there, wore the 
traditional gaberdine and side curls, that, as it 
was indecorous (“das schickt sich nicht”) for a 
married woman to show her own hair, she in- 
variably shaved the head, as in such a climate a 
mass of natural hair was unbearable if one had to 
wear a wig on the top of it. I asked if it was 
after the law or traditional. He said, “ Talmudic; 
and anyhow it is always done.” The old women 
dispensed with the wig, and merely tied a gaudy 
handkerchief tightly round the head in a most 
unbecoming fashion. NELLIE MAciaGan, 


In travelling in countries where there are many 
Talmudic Jews, such as Russia, Austria, and 
Roumania, and visiting such towns as Warsaw, 
Cracow, Brody, and Jassy, I have observed that 
the Jewesses cover their hair. This was explained 
to me as required by their Talmudic traditions. 
This is justified by a reference to the treatise 
Ketuboth, chap. vii. sect. 6, where one violation 
of Jewish customs, sufficient to cause divorce and 
the loss to the wife of the ketubah, or d wry the 
husband has contracted to give, is “if she go forth, 
her head bare,” exactly according to the Hebrew. 
De Sola, a modern rabbi, in his translation of a 
portion of the Mishna, translates it, p. 259, “If 
she goes out with her hair loose {bareheaded ].” 
He does not understand the removal of the hair, 
but that it should be covered. 

Jostan Mituer, M.A. 


There lately appeared the following passage in 
& magazine article on “South European Folk- 
lore,” from the learned pen of Mr. W. R. S. 
Ralston :— 

“At Introdacqua the women disfigure themselves 

when they marry by cutting off their hair, obeying a 
custom more barbarous than that which of old cropped 
& bride's locks in Sparta, or still hides away a married 
Woman's tresses in Russia,” 
The above gives a wider interest to my original 
query, as it would appear that the practice of 
shaving brides is not restricted to certain sections 
of the Jewish community. Is any further clue or 
suggestion to be found in the words of St. Paul? 

“For if the woman be not covered, let her also be 
thorn : but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn or 
thaven, let her be covered.” 

James Hooper. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8. E. 


| So far from this practice being confined, as Mr. 
| Hooper supposes, to lower-class Dutch Jewesses 
in London, it is practised in the East by the high 
Sephardim. Hype CLARKE. 


O.tp Hovses with Secret Caampers, &c, (5 
S. xii. 248, 312; 6S. ii. 12, 117).—In making 
alterations a few years ago in a curious old turreted 
house called La Haye-du-Puits, in the parish of Ste. 
Marie-du-Castel, Guernsey, a hiding-place—for it 
can scarcely be called a secret chamber, having 
neither door, window, nor fireplace—was dis- 
covered. It was ingeniously concealed between 
two walls, whereof one formed one of the eastern 
gables of the building, and the other the side of an 
entrance to an inner courtyard through a large 
porte-cochére in the main front of the house. The 
gable in question originally abutted on the public 
road and was not at right angles with the rest of 
the house, so that the hiding-place had the form of 
a wedge. It could only have been reached 
through the flooring of the room above. The 
house was probably built in the sixteenth century 
by Pierre Henry, who had also property in the city 
of Salisbury, where he occasionally resided, and 
who, according to a fashion which seems to have 
been common with Guernseymen who settled in 
England, anglicized his name and called himself 
Harris. This branch of the Henry family became 
extinct in Salisbury in the seventeenth century, 
and the estate and house of La Haye-du-Puits 
passed by sale into the Le Marchant family, by 
whom they are still held. According to an obscure 
tradition preserved in the parish where this pro- 
perty is situated, the Earl of Malmesbury represents 
another branch of the Henry alias Harris family. 

Epcar MacCvuttocn. 


4 


Guernsey. 


An interesting example is to be found at Widnes 
House, Widnes, near Warrington, Lancashire, a 
picturesque Tudor mansion, containing a secret 
chamber known as the Priest’s Room. This 
house has belonged for some three centuries or 
more, and still belongs, to a highly respectable 
yeoman family named Cowley, who have always 
been Roman Catholics. The present proprietor 
(an intelligent farmer and brewer), who, though 
educated for the priesthood, never took orders, is 
very proud of his old ancestral home, and likes to 
show it to those who can appreciate its merits, to 
whom he explains how, more than once, his 
ancestors saved and sheltered priests and Cavaliers 
by aid of the secret chamber. It is well known 
that South-west Lancashire was but sparsely in- 
habited in the time of Henry VIII., and at the 
Reformation many gentry and most of the middle 
and lower orders residing there clung tenaciously 
to the older forms of the Catholic faith, and their 
descendants have followed their example. In 
fields adjoining Widnes House have been found 
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arms, coins, tobacco pipes, &c., indicating encamp- 
ments of Roundhead, and probably afterwards of 
Dutch, soldiers. Thirty years ago, or less, Widnes 
House was quite isolated—not a house within a 
mile of it—nothing but an extensive salt marsh 
“ley” between the farm and the river Mersey. 
As a boy I have shot snipe and wild ducks on that 
same marsh or “ley,” but no such birds have been 
seen there for years, nor will ever be seen there 
again. Extensive chemical works, iron foundries, 
and copper smelting works cover the ground, and 
the smoke emanating therefrom is rapidly destroy- 
ing the vegetation for miles around. Widnes is 
now a dirty but thriving and rapidly increasing 
town, full of enterprise. Old Widnes House, 
which has stood the ravages of time for upwards of 
three centuries, may eventually (and perhaps ere 
long) disappear before the effects of manufactures 
and commerce. It is worthy of preservation in a 
corner of “ N, & Q.”; mean time it is worth a visit. 
ARTHUR SuHUTE. 


To the list of old houses containing secret 
chambers let me add the Abbey House, Whitby, 
the marine residence of Sir Charles Strickland. 
This place of concealment is believed to have been 
for the concealment of seminary priests and other 
recusants, The other is a building near Thirsk, 
formerly called Kirkby Knowle Castle, now the 
seat of Mr. Charles Elsley. This place of conceal- 
ment is believed to have been made to avoid 
detection by the Parliamentary troops under Crom- 
well. There is also here what was a secret passage, 
now walled up and used as a beer cellar. Tradition 
says it extends as far as Upsall Castle, but I 
apprehend this idea is apocryphal. Esoracum, 


You may add to your list the following houses 
as having priests’ hiding-places :—1. Danby Hall, 
near Bedale, the seat of the Scropes, has two, one 
in the tower and one leading out of the principal 
staircase. In the latter, when reopened in the 
time of Mr. Scrope’s grandfather, were discovered 
the harness and armour and weapons for a troop of 
fifty horse. 2. Beare Park, near Aysgarth, in 
Wensleydale, formerly the seat of the Metcalfes, 
This, I am told, is in existence, but now closed up. 
Access to it was by steps in the masonry of 
the kitchen chimney. 3. The Grove, Leyburn, 
the seat of Mr. Riddell, worthy of note as being 
the house where lived Father Huddleston, who 
“reconciled” Charles II. to the Roman Church. 
This room was unfortunately removed a year or two 
ago in the course of making alterations and repairs. 

To this list should be added Moseley Hall, near 
Wolverhampton, the seat of the Whitgreaves, and 
Hendred House, Berks, the seat of the Eystons. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Birps anp Carerrittars (6 §. i. 435; ii. 
76).—The following is a speech made by Mr. A. 








Herbert, M.P., in the House of Commons, in (I 
think) 1872, for the protection of small birds, 
It contains much interesting information, « q, 
that many of the feathered tribe do eat the 
caterpillars, notably the titmouse and the sparrow, 
Mr. Herbert observed that 

“there were not only many plants but even animals 
which were infested by various descriptions of insects ; 
but at the same time, while there was this army of de- 
struction, there was also an army of protection in the 
shape of the small birds, which had been well called the 
police or the eoldiery of nature. No doubt these birds 
had many allies, such as the bat, the mole, the shrew, 
the hedgehog, and even the little glowworm ; but the 
chief part of the work of destroying these hurtful insects 
was done by the birds. He believed that the real reason 
that brought over the swa!lows to this country was the 
immense quantity of insect life which was here awaiting 
them at a time when, during the breeding season, they 
could find none in their own country. The swallow fed 
its young with insects thirty-six times within an hour, 
the redstar twenty-three times, and the chaflinch, which 
principally used green caterpillars for food, thirty-five 
times. From careful and accurate observation, it had 
been found that the thrush commenced its daily opera- 
tions at half-past two o'clock in the morning, and worked 
on until half-past nine in the evening, and during that 
day of nineteen hours it fed its young 206 times. In the 
case of the blackbird, whose working day lasted for 
seventeen hours, the young were fed forty-four times a 
day by the male parent, and fifty-nine times by the 
female parent ; and the titmouse fed its young solely on 
caterpillars no less than 475 times in a day of seventeen 
hours. No one who knew anything of the habits of 
these small birds vould doult the valuable service they 
did to man. There was a large class of birds, such as 
the wagtail, the cuckoo, the wryneck, the goat-sucker, 
the white owl, and the three warblers, which did nothing 
but good, though there were other birds with characters 
of a more doubtful description, such as the sparrow, but 
no bird more frequently fell a victim to prejudice than 
the sparrow, which really did accomplish a vast amount 
of good. There was a very curious story told of a spar- 
row’s operations by a careful observer, who saw a young 
sparrow fluttering in a rose bush and beating the bush 
with its wings. After it had beaten the cover as effec- 
tually as a gamekeeper would do, the bird dropped to the 
ground, where it picked up all the caterpillars which it 
had shaken from the bush. The sparrow also did an- 
other good service, for in the farmyard it picked up a 
great quantity of grain which hod been voided, and 
which if allowed to go on to the land amongst the 
manure would prove exceedingly troublesome. The 
only bird which, so far as he knew, was not partly in- 
sectivorous, and which did not feed its young on grubs 
and insects, was the wood-pigeon, and mischievous as 
that bird sometimes proved to be amongst the crops, 
there was something to be said in its favour, for there 
could be no doubt that it also destroyed a great quantity 
of weeds, Just now a terrible destruction of sma!! birds 
was going on, and Lady Burdett-Coutts had recently 
stated in a letter that she could not even keep a nightin- 
gale safe about her residence at Highgate. The forma- 
tion of sparrow clubs had led to great destruction, and 
those who formed them must, he thought, belong to that 
class of people who believed that the starling sucked 
eggs, that the blindworm bit cattle, that the newt spat 
fire, that the toad spat poison, that the cuckoo in the 
winter changed its claws and beak and became a bawk, 
that the hedgehog sucked cows, and a heap of other 
monstrosities. The question then arose, should any 
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exceptions be m - to the preservation of these birds? 
He thought not, for a vast amount of good was done by 
even what were called destructive birds, such as the 
jackdaw, the jay, the magpie, and the crow, in con- 
suming insects. He believed that both jays and crows 
had also this virtue, that they destroyed vipers ; cer- 
tainly the raven destroyed a large quantity of rats; and 
the magpie could not be regarded as very dangerous 
when in Norway it was received in all the farmhouses, 
and allowed to build its nest under the eaves. They 
ought to give a refuge to birds of every kind. If hawks 
nd other birds of prey did harm, they also did good in 
the way of purifying the breed of such birds as they 
attacked. Disease among such birds would have been 
prevented from spreading if the birds of prey had not 
been shot down, for just as the titm< use broke off and 
destroyed those buds which had already been seized 
upon by insects, so the h awk —~ troyed those birds which 
showed the first signs of disease. There was only one 
other ground upon which he wis ished to rest his amend- 
ment, and that was the ground of compassion towards 
those creatures which were so entirely in our power.” 


Frepxk. Rv.e. 





Ashford, Ke 

Are not all young nest birds fed on caterpillars, 
whatever be their after food, just as all young 
qatengems are fed on milk, and is not an 





enorm 4 quantity of caterpillars thus destr ryed ! 
Perhaps I am wrong, but this is my impression. 
P. P 

“ PorTIONS SHIRES WHICH ARE IN OTHER 

suires” (6 §. i. 177, 306; ii. 98).—It would 


appear that there was a notion, and that more 
than a vulgar notion, that Ely House formed part 


of the peculiar of the bishopric, ergo, of the city 
of Ely and county of Cambridge, from its having 
been the “inn of the bishop of that see, and 
from the fact that proceedings were instituted in 
regard to it. See Nivhtingale’s continuation of 
Brayley s London and ay may r, iv. 752, which 


quotes Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, i. 197, and says : 

“Burn, supported by opinions of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Keeper; Sir Robert Catlyne, Lord Chief Justice of 
England: Sir Walter Mildmay, C hancellor of ay eee 
and Sir James Dyer Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, asserts that the ‘tenements c ilk d 
Ely Rents, in Holborn, were, and are, within the liberties, 
franchises, and jurisdiction of the City of London; and 
that the Mayor and Commonalty of the City of London, 
and their successors, should from thenceforth peaceably 
ar d quietly have, use, enjoy, and exercise with the said 
tenements all and every such liberties, customs, and 
jurisdictions, as they may use within any other place 
within the liberty and freedom of London. 


W. Puituips. 


“Beaumontacuge” (6 §, i. 256, 304; ii. 98). 
Does not X. P. D. appear to have been right as to 
we uerwan origin of this cant technicality, and 
may it nov altogether be Bohmen Teig = Bohemian 
paste? But then do Germans attach a “ Brum- 
magem ” reputation to their neighbours? From my 
own personal experience I should say that “ Beau- 
monteeg ten times stronger than iron,” and “ aqua 
mirabilis, the juice of a “cinder, worth a guinea a 


spoonful,” are not confined in use to merely one 
or two compositions or one handicraft, but hat 
been very generally used, the former to excuse dis- 
honesty in workmanship, and the latter to evade 
curiosity. B.C. 


€ 





Earty Book Auctions (5" §. xii. 28, 95, 103, 
171, 211, 411, 436; 6S. i, 206, 246; ii. 115). 
I am not aware whether there is a reference to the 
following book auction in any communication upon 
the subject. Mr. Kinsman, of Penzance, in a 
catalogue of this year, has :— 

** Seaman (Lazarus) Vindication of the Judgment of th 
Reformed Churches and Protestant Divines, &c. 1647 
The author collected a valuable library, which was the 
first ever sold by auction in — “ 


Ep. Marsiatt. 
“CascactrvuELA” (6 §. i. 336, 365; ii. 96).— 
Mr. Parr will please note thai it the word in the 
original is “ Cascaciruela” (with a capital C, and 
without a final s), and not “ cascaciruelas.” It is 


printed in the admirable edition of M ratin, 
mublished in Aribau’s excellent Bibl “a di 
I = - 
Autores Espan oles. It is, therefore, cl ily a 
proper name, and your correspondents’ replies do 
not answer my question. I again ask, Who was 
° . 1 “D > 
this personage ! R. Bursie. 


Gotpsmitn's Lirr, anp Cannan (6 §, i. 475; 
ii. 90).—If Carnan succeeded to the premises as 
well as the business of Newbery it was probably 
the site now occupied by Messrs. Griffith & Farran, 
the successors of Newbery & Harris. 

H. G. C. 


“Lepin ” as A SURNAME 149; 6S. 
i. 184; ii. 58).—If Mr. Parturps, at the last- 
quoted reference, doubts this being a surname, 
allow me to mention an instance of its existence in 
the present day, at any rate, in the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Piesse & Lubin, of New Bond 
Street, London. Never for one moment was it 
supposed by me that Chloes, Celias, Colins were 
actual names of really existing personages, suitable 
and suited as they are to much of the style of 
English poetry at the latter end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


5th S. xi. 


Tue Rev. T. Bors’s Cuavucer Nores (6" S. ii. 
267).—The notes inquired for by CeLer are pro- 
bably those communicated by the late learned 
Vicar of Hoxton to “ N. & Q.,” commencing in the 
second volume of the second series. M. N. 5S. 


Joun Busnunett, Scurpror (6 §. ii. 269).— 
See Wornum’s Walpole’s Anecdotes. 
taLpu N, JaMEs. 


Epce Inscriptions on Corns (6% S. i. 514; 





173).—I beg to inform Hepaticus that the coin 
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inquired about is a common Irish halfpenny token, 
worth a few pence at most. R. T. Samvet. 


Presipent Henry Lawrence (5" §, xi. 501 ; 
xii. 212 ; 6S. ii, 155, 174).—There is an elaborate 
history of the President’s family by my kinsman, 
the late James Laurence (Knight of Malta and 
author of The Nobility of the British Gentry, The 
Nares, &c., who died in 1840), which appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1825-6 and 1827 or 
1829. There are, however, extant in MS. other 
accounts of the same family. J. H. L. A. 


Tae Srory or tue Deatn or Pan (6S, i. 495). 
—This story is recorded by Plutarch in his trea- 
tise “ Why Oracles cease to give Answers,” in his 
Morals, translated by Philemon Holland, London, 
1603, folio, p. 1331 :— 

* But a: touching the death of such (Demons) and 
how they are mortall I have heard it reported by a man 
who was no foole nora vaine lying person : and that was 
Epitherses the father of .2m-lianus the oratour, whom 
some of you (I dare well say) have heard to plead and 
declaime. This Hpitherses was my fellow-citizen and 
had beene my schoolemaster in grammar, and this nar- 
ration he related: That minding upon a time to make 
a voiage by sea into /taly, he was embarqued in a ship 
fraught with much marchandize, and having many pas- 
sengers beside aboord. Now when it drew toward the 
evening, they hapned (as he said) to be calmed about 
the Isles Hchinades, by occasion whereof their ship 
hulled with the tides untill at length it was brought 
neere unto the Islands Pure, whiles most of the pas- 
sengers were awake, and many of them still drinking 
after supper : but then, all on a sudden there was heard 
a voice from one of the Islands of Pare, calling aloud 
unto one Thamus ; insomuch as there was not one of 
all our company but he wondred thereat. Now this 
Thamus was a Pilot and an Egyptian borne: but knowen 
he was not to many of them in the ship by that name. 
At the two first calles, he made no answere; but at the 
third time he obeied the voice, and answered: Here I 
am. Then he who spake strained his voice and said 
unto him : When thou art come to Palodes, publish thou 
and make it knowen: That the Great Pan is Dead. And 
as Epitherses made report unto us, as many as heard this 
voice were wonderfully amazed thereat, and entred 
into a discourse, and disputation about the point, 
whether it were best to doe according to this command- 
ment, or rather to let it passe, and not curiously to 
meddle withall; but neglect it? As for Thamus, of this 
minde he was and resolved: If the winde served, to 
saile by the place quietly and say nothing; but if the 
windes were laid and that there ensued a calme, to crie 
and pronounce with a loud voice that which he heard. 
Well, when they were come to Palodes aforesaid the winde 
was downe and they were becalmed, so as the sea was 
very stil without waves. Whereupon Thamus looking 
from the poupe of the Ship toward the land, pronounced 
with a loud voice that which he had heard, and said: 
The Great Pan is Dead. He had no sooner spoken 
the word but there was heard a mighty noise, not of 
one but of many together, who seemed to groane and 
lament, and withall to make a great wonder, And as 
it falleth commonly out when as many be present, the 
newes thereof was soone spred and divulged through the 
city of Rome, in such sorte as Tiberius Cesar the em- 
perour sent for Thamus: and Tiberius verily gave so 
good credit unto his wordes, that he searched and en- 





quired with all diligence who that /’an might be. Now 
the great clerks and learned men (of whom he had n any 
about him) gave their conjecture that it might be he, 
who was the sonne of Mercurie by Penelope. Ani verily 
Pahilippus had some of the companie present to beure 
witnesse with him, euch as had beene Mmilicnus 
scholars, and heard as much.” 

The Greek treatise is in Wyttenbach’s edition, 
Oxon., 1796, vol. ii. pp. 714-16; in Reiske’s ed. 
Lips., 1777, vol. vii. pp. 650-1, the marginal refer- 
ence to the oid folio ed. being p. 419, 6. 


W. E. Bucktey. 


The translation in Rabelais from Plutarch’s 
treatise on the Decay of Oracles is accurate, and 
his interpretation the usually received one. I read 
somewhere a statement that the proclamation of 
Thamus from the prow of the ship, Ore 6 péeya 


,s 
Ilav re@vyKevy, accompanied with groans and 
lamentations, was said to have jbeen coin ident 
with the crucifixion of our Lord. R. C. 


This story will be found in beautiful verse in 
Mr. Neale’s Seatonian prize poem on The Disciples 
at Emmaus. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Iranian AND West Hicutanp Fork-Tares 
(gt S. i. 510; ii. 33, 118, 168).—The Gesta Ro- 
manorum has a story very similar to those of your 
correspondent H. C. C. (Tale xxxiii. in Wright’s 
edition, vol. ii. p. 70). It is told of Domitian, and 
the three pieces of advice are imparted for the 
consideration of a thousand florins. The emperor 
is warned—‘ Whatever you do, do wisely, and 
think of the consequences”; “ Never leave the 
highway fora byway” ; “ Never stay all night as 
a guest in that house where you find the master an 
old man and his wife a young woman.” In the 
note (p. 410) the editor says, “ This is an Eastern 
tale, and is told in the ‘Turkish Tales.’” How small 
seems our stock of moral tales! It is difficult to 
mention an old story in any language of which 
there does not exist a yet older version in another. 

Epwarp H, MArsHa tt. 


Avtnors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §. ii. 

248).— 
‘ “ Nausicaa 
With other virgins did at stoolball play.” 

The poem of Chapman’s is clearly his translation of the 
Odyssey, in which (Z., 99-101) there is :— 

a’rap imei cirov rapgber Epwai re cai adr), 

chaipy taiy’ dp’ txalor, axd cpidepva Badoioat 

ryote Cé Navowda evewXevog ipxero podrTijc. 
Ep. MAksHALL. 


HMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Kc. 


The Monumental Inscriptions of the Cathedral, Puvrish 
Churches, and Cemeteries of the City of Durhum. By 
C. M. Carlton. Vol. I. (Durham, Wm. Ainsley & Bro.) 


Tuts collection claims to be “the first complete one of 


the kind printed in this country”; that is to say, it aims 
at being absolutely exhaustive, not a book of selections 
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made according to the fancy of the compiler. This is, in 
fact, the only satisfactory way of doing such thinga, 
though selections are better than no record whatever. 
Some of the inscriptions in the present collection, for 
instance, are taken from Surtees’s History of Durham, 
the originals being now obliterated, “restored away,” or 
otherwise lost. It is certainly a most praiseworthy 
undertaking on the part of Mr. Carlton to copy and 
print every monumental inscription in Durham, “ good, 
bad, or indifferent.” But on going through the book one 
cannot but be struck by the very small number of in- 
scriptions that possess any special or general interest 
The present volume includes the cathedral, the two 
3ailey churches and cemetery, and St. Oswald’s Church 
and churchyard. Only one medizval epitaph occurs in 
the whole volume, that of Emmeric de Lumley in the 
cathedral, so complete has been the destruction of ancient 
monuments. This begins with the words “ Passez Pur 
Lame,” not “ Priez,” and as we understand that this is 
certainly the true reading, we shall be glad if any cor- 
respondent will explain it. The inscription should, we 
think, have been printed wholly in capitals, as it is 
on the stone. Some typographical errors, especially 
in the few Latin and Greek inscriptions, seem to have 
escaped correction. The latter part of the epitaph of 
Chr. Chaiter, p. 136, appears to be incorrect as to 
division of words, and the Greek line on p. 251 must 
be very imperfectly given. In one or two places in- 
scriptions are left incomplete because partly buried; 
but surely a man with a spade could have made any of 
them legible in a few minutes. Such defects are the 
more notable in a compilation made in so generally 
painstaking a manner. In illustration of the way in 
which monuments of the dead go to destruction we may 
mention that several inscribed stones formerly within 
the church of St. Oswald are now in the churchyard, 
and the tablet to Dean Hunt, the colleague and friend of 
Cosin, and partaker with him in the vituperations of 
Peter Smart, is lying in the triforium of the cathedral 
as useless lumber, It is curious to find one Thomas 
Mollard, Wesleyan minister, described on his own head- 
stone simply as “ V.D.M.” in 1827, but on that of his 
widow, in 1850, as “‘ The Rev*.” We note, however, that 
the “laudatory epithet” is applied to a Dissenting 
minister as early as 1774 (p. 276). Several of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and people of Croxdale, Ushaw, Esh, and 
other old Roman Catholic settlements in or near the parish 
of St. O-wald, have headstones in the churchyard, gene- 
rally bearing the sign of the cross, and a pious wish or 
wrayer for the departed. The following is curious :—‘ + | 
Hs | Here lies | Henry Gelston Bereft of Life | Who 
had many Troubles in his Life | His flesh to rot his Bones 
decay | The Lord Have mercy on his Soul I Pray | He 
died the 7 Day of June 1787 | aged 61 years.” The 
first epitaph in the book is one of the shortest, but not 
the least interesting. It is simply the letters J. B., over 
the little grave of the famous Count Borouwlaski, the 
Polish dwarf, who long resided in Durham and died in 
1837. There is, however, a longer inscription to his 
memory on p. 83. We may mention that the University 
Museum at Durham contains a life-size figure and the 
best clothes and other personal relics of the count. We 
find also memorials of Robert Dodsley, Sir George Wheler, 
Dr. Zouch, Thomas Rud, Thomas Ebdon, George An- 
drews the elder and the younger, and of others whose 
names will be familiar to some of our readers. We 
would just say that a score or so of indices in which the 
names are grouped according to different churches and 
different purts of the same church seems to us a great 
mistake. As they are thus arranged in the body of the 
work, it would surely be better to have a single collective 
index, in which any name could be found at once, and 





this we hope will be given with the complete work. We 





feel also that a few short explanatory and illustrative 
notes would have greatly added to the value of such 
a work. It is, however, very difficult to know both 
where to begin and where to end in additions of this 
kind. 


Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, and Frelics, By 
William T. Dobson. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Tuils latest volume of the bright little “ Mayfair Library” 
is an entertaining contribution to the literature of “ inert 
hours,” and will sufficiently initiate its readers into all the 
mysteries of bouts-rimés, palindromes, lipograms, cen- 
tones, and “ figurate” poems. We observe, with the com- 
placency of conscious merit, that more than one of these 
curiosities are drawn from the all-preserving pages of 
“N. & Q.”; but it is only fair to Mr. Dobson to add that 
his researches appear to have extended over a much 
wider field. Of course—though this detracts nothing 
from the interest of the book—every adept in laborious 
trifling will recall something that he does not find here. 
The chapter on Louts-rimés might, we imagine, have 
been advantageously extended by reference to some of 
the French traités de versijication ; and we seek in vain 
for that perverse sonnet of Jean de Schélandre on Anne 
de Montaut, which was acrostic, anagram, cross of St, 
Andrew, and several other things beside, a poem only 
excepted. And was there not in Punch, many years ago, 
an admirable specimen of Macaronic verses on the “ sea- 
serpent,” beginning 
“ Arma virumque cano, qui first in the Monongahela,” 

which seems, to our memory, even better than that given 
at p. 99! Then, too, in the chapter on “ Prose Poems,” 
mention might well have been made of Mr. Lowell's 
title-page and prefaces toa “ Fable for Critics,” of the 
notice “ To Correspondents” in vol. vii. of the Cornhill, 
and also of the rhymed letters in the novels of Mr. 
Mortimer Coilins. Finally—though this is not an addition 
—we think that the “ figurate ” pieces at pp. 266-7 might 
have been omitted. It is one thing to rhyme a poem as 
a decanter or a wine-glass and another to print it in 
those shapes. The trivial anacreontics of Pannard at 
pp. 260-1 have a certain merit of ingenuity; the others 
have no merit at all, arising from their form, At this 
rate the Olney Hymns might be typographically trans- 
formed into teacups or hot cross buns. 


WE regret to hear of the ceath, on the 25th ult., at 
the age of seventy-three, of our old correspondent W. G. 
His contributions, always succinct and to the point, 
were, however, always too brief to show what was in 
him, for William Grav of York, Under Sheriff of York- 
shire during nearly forty years, was a man who had 
much in him—not merely skill and professional expe- 
rience and humour, and a kindly charity which all could 
appreciate, but also an intellect well seen in the higher 
knowledge of his time, and especially perhaps in astro- 
nomy. “Tea and toast and the heavenly bodies” was a 
form of invitation which those who knew his observatory 
have often received. He was one among the chief of 
a small band of local worthies who, in days when 
Wisdom did not as yet cry in the streets, gained for their 
native city a name in music, in social grace, in classical 
and general culture, and in science, such as made it not 
unfit to be the birthplace of the British Association. 


THose of our readers who take a late holiday may like 
to know the outline of the proceedings mapped out for 
the “Dom-bau” Festival at Cologne on October 15, 
which we condense from recent German sources. The 
Emperor is timed to arrive at 9 a.m. At 10 a.m. his 
Majesty will attend a thanksgiving service in the Evan- 
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gelical Church of the Holy Trinity, Filzengraben, 
immediately after which he will proceed to the Cathedral 
to attend a festal Je Deum. Rumours bave been current 
that Abp. Melchers was likely to seek the imperial grace 
so as to be able to take part in this ceremony. His 
Majesty will enter by the west portal and leave by the 
south door, going from the cathedral to a pavilion in the 
square, where a festal cantata will be performed in his 
presence, and an account of the origin and progress of 
the building will be read by the master of the works. 
Tis is to be followed by the presentation of the “ Fest- 
schrift ’ to the Emperor, who will then adjourn to the 
Palace of Briihl for the banquet which is to conclude 
the festivities. It has been stated that an historical pro- 
cession was in contemplation, similar to those which 
formed so conspicuous a part of the Rubens Festival at 
Antwerp in 1877 and of the recent Brussels /étes. 

Besipes those contributors to Mr. 8. Waddington’s 
selections of English Sonnets by Living Writers whose 
names have been already announced, the volume will 
contain examples of the work of Messrs. W. B. Scott, 
Aubrey de Vere, J. Addington Symonds, Prof. Dowden, 
Richard Garnett, and Miss A. Mary F. Robinson. 

We observe that Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce 
a third edition of that valuable book, A Treatise on Wood 
Engraving, by W. A. Chatto and John Jackson, The 
second edition, publi-hed and continued by Mr. H. G. 
Bohn, appeared in 1861. 


Aatices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

Viator (Ballybunion).—In Fairbairn’s Crests, Pl. 6, 
No. 4, there is a crest similar to that you describe as- 
signed to Ginger and Maxwell (Scot.). But no motto is 
given with the coat of Ginger in Burke’s Gen. Armory, 
1878, and the motto of Maxwell of Cardoness (bart. 1804), 
which is apparently that engraved in Fairbairn, is 
“Think on.” In Elvin’s Handbook of Mottoes Chaston 
and Tharrold are the names to which ‘* Ex merito"’ is 
assigned, but their crests bear no similarity to Ginger 
and Maxwell. As several distinguished Irish families of 
the name of Maxwell descend from Calderwood, the 
parent stock of Cardoness, we incline to refer the crest 
you saw to some cadet of that line. 

C. B. (“The Scaligeri”)—Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
Sismondi’s Jialian Republics, Longfellow’s Dante, and 
J. Addington Symonds'’s The Renaissance in Italy: Age 
of the Despots. Bordoni was the real family name of the 
Scaligers of the sixteenth century, and their relationship 
to the Della Scala, Lords of Verona in the time of Dante, 
is generally held to be a genealogical fiction. Joseph 
Scaliger died in 1609, Professor at Leyden, and we believe 
that he was buried there. 

C. T, J. Moors.—Sir William Mure, younger of Row- 
allan, succeeded his father, Sir William, in 1639, in the 
chiefship of the ancient Scottish house of which the first 
wife of the first Stuart king of Scotland was a daughter. 
The author of the True Crucifix was a Covenanter, and 
there is no known consanguinity between the Scottish 
Mures and the English Mores or Moores. 

Scotus (" Seal of Earl of Suffolk ").—The inscription 
you describe cannot apply to Quebec in Canada. The 
first earl, cr. 9 Ric, I1., d. 12 Ric. 11. ; the second d. 1415, 
= — was cr, Marquis and Duke of Suffolk, 23 

en. e 





Epitu Luioyrp (* Cilgerran Castle ").—We can find no 
authority for the supposition, and it seems improbable, 
as the importance of the castle had declined long before 
the Civil War. 

C. M. P.—Perhaps the following might be of use:— 
Motioes and Aphorisms from Shakespeare ; Farmer's 
Learning of Shakespeare ; Hazlitt’s Enylish Proverbs Fs 
Bohn's Handbook of Proverbs. 

J. Hume (Sion Coll.).—We should recommend you to 
apply at the Record Office. 

Scotus.—Oliver & Boyd's current volume gives the 
name and address of the secretary. 

Gen. Ricaup,.—* Thanet Peerage 
in any index of ours. 

F. St. B. S.— We shall be happy to furward a letter to 
H.C. C. 

P. J. M.—Forwarded to Mr. Ineram. 


NOTICE, 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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not to be found 


\ R. L. HERRMAN’S Fine- Art Gallery, 60, 
a Great Ruseell Street, opposite British Museum, formerly 
established 92, Great Russell Street. A Gallery of Fine Works of Art, 
embracing the Italian, German, Dutch, and French Schools, always 
mm View, and also many interesting examples by deceased British 
Artists. Gentlemen desiring their Collection of Pictures Cleaned, 
Restored, Kelined, or Framed. will find this establishment offering 
work and efficiency esteemed for its durability and artistic quality. 
Pieture restoration and cleaning is treated with the best judgment 
and the hichest skill; oil paintings and drawings framed after the 
most beautiful models of Italian, French, and English carved work. 
Catalogues arranged and Collections valued 
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The English Cathedrals, the English Lake District, Y Derby- 
shire, the Isle of Wight, Warwickshire, Cambridge, South Coast, Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, North Wales, Paris, the French Cathedrals, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Vienna, Nuremburg, tnnsbruck, Saizburg, } way, Constan- 
tinople, Italy, South of France, Algiers, America, India, Spain, Portugal, 
and J 

3 
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pan 
: Photographs of Italy and its Treasures, Photographed in Detail. 
Size )in. by Sin. Price ls. each. A very fine Collection for Students, 
Collections of Photographs, Prints, Drawings, &c., Cleaned, Mounted, 
Titled, and put into Order, and Bound into convenient Volumes or 
Portfolioed 
Photographs Enlarged, Coloured, and Framed 
MARION & CO and 23, Soho Square, London 


N° RWICH, 5, Timber Hill.—Mr. B. SAMUEL 
s frequently has good Specimens of Chippendale, Wedgwood, Old 
Pilate, Vriental and other China, Pictures of the Norwich School, &. 


] OOKS (Second- Hand Miscellaneous), RE- 
MAINDERS, &c.—C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Book- 
seller, 60, Goswell Road, London, E.C. CATALUGUE free on receipt 
of Two Stamps. Libraries, Vid Books, and Parchment purchased. 


)ENNELL’S NEW CATALOGUE of LITE- 
RARY CURTOSITIES, Rare Tracts, Historical Papers, Scarce 
Portraits, Ancient Maps, &c..is NOW READY, and sent per return 
on receipt of Address and Two Stamps.—J. H. FENNELL, 14, Red 
Lion Passage, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Now ready, a CATALOGUE 

of several Thousand Volumes, comprising Travels, Biograpbies, 
Histories, Reviews, Miscellaneous Works Theology, &c., most of which 
are out of print and searce (including a Selection from the Library of 
the late Serjeant Parry). Forwarded free on apovlication to JAMES 
KUCH E, Bookseller, 1, Southampton Row, Holb TD. 





NHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now ready, 

/ gratis, G. FINDLEY'’S CATALOGUE, No. 41, including man 
Old Books of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.—89, His 
Street Leicester. 











